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INTRODUCTION 


When the history of the twentieth Century 
comes to be written, Mahatma Gandhi will find 
an honourable and a unique place in its pages. 
Whatever criticism may be made of his teachings 
or even of some of his actions, India nay. the 
whole world— will remain obligated to him for 
the great contribution he has made to the welfare 
of the world, particularly of India. 

In these pages, several writers have co-operat- 
ed to make a brief but frank survey of his distinc- 
tive contribution to the various phases of life. It 
is not a book of eulogy nor is it written 'with a 
view to bolster up the Mahatma. It is an analyti- 
cal survey, no doubt written by those who hold 
him in high esteem, but who do not necessarily j 
agree with all that he says or does. Every con- 
tributor was left free to write as he deemed fit 
subject to the main purpose of the book. The 
Ilami Markaz is in no way responsible for the 
opinions expressed, though it considers it a 
privilege to place this book m the hands of the 
public. 

6-1-19-16. B. L. RALLIA RAM. 

Lahore. : 
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Gandhian Era in Indian History 

, (BY A STUDENT OF INDIAN HISTORY) 

From times immemorial the history of India has ✓ 
been the story of her great men. Individuals 
rather than movements have dominated our 
annals. There are ‘hardly any main currents 
running through the ages. The people usual- 
ly docile, have generally kept quiet, unless 
fhey haVe been harried By a Nadir Shah or led by 
a man UkV Asoka. Leadership was usually con- 
fined to thVrulers -or the saints. Indians, it is 
said, love to be ruled. They, it could be asserted 
•with still greater certainty, yearn to worship 
religious ascetics. 

| In the long line of great men who have domi- 
nated Indian History, Mobandass Katamchand 
Gandhi, respectfully known as Mahatma Gandhi 
and more affectionately called by his associates 
as Bapu, stands without a rival Gautama Buddha 
started a new cult and he preached his philosophy 
only within a limited field. His influence during 
Vis lifetime was confined to a few thousands. 
Asoka a great monarch transformed Buddhism 
from a local sect to a world religion. But he used 
•the resources of a mighty empire and in many 
ways coerced his people to live a new way of life. 
As he dropped the sceptre, there was a reaction 
to his imperial tyranny. Shankracharya in trying 
to preach his philosophy created bitterness and 
antagonism. Akbar in trying to harmonize the 
; Hindus and the Muslims antagonized his own 
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community. Gandhiji stands above all ; he B 
brought about a change in hearts not by coercic 
but by love ; he has preached a philosophy whi< 
knows no geographical bounds and above all he h; 
eq tapped Jj^^deftfnce Jess Indian s_wi tHlalrcea pc 
tvhlcn wi ns but does not TaH T For the last quartt 
onS'Tjgntary ' 'Gandhiji has been supreme on their 
dian stage. In foreign countries, India and Gandhi 
go together: in our own nothing of importance hap 
pens without him. The Gandhian Era in India 
History extends from 1920 toils long as Gandhi; 

lives and even beyond that. During the last t 


ty-five years hehasjeyplunonizejLthe_s 0 cial ant 
Golm cal life nf -Iodift. Lifting it up from tfiTHis 
mat abyss of dispair, he has given India a new 
hope. Pointed a new path, and aroused a new 
zeal. With^thc— fa i th__wluch. moves mountains, 
with the_couragewhich_ knows ^no.oHstacIei "he 

fpughtwithout^eaponsjvithout-arms^he-great- 

cstEmpire_in,the. world. After many a setback 
he appears dangerously near victory. 


Born m Porbander on Oct. 2, 1869, Gandhii! 
belongs to a family of administrators. p ot h his 
father and grandfather were Chief Minm*.*.® j 
small state of Kathiawar. After matncf^n J 
Gandhiji went to England, studied law 
English Gentleman” by trymg to ‘ h ‘ 

and elocution. On his return to India, the strS 
ing lawyer did not make much head. " 
his profession and migrated to South Af«- • 

1893. Gandhiji’s stay in South Africa 
political, moral and religious apprenticeship w 
was a success as a lawyer and before he re !' j 
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the change, he had become the leader of the con- 
siderable Indian population within the dominion. 
It is not within the scope of this article to recount 
the various stages in Gandhiji's struggle in South 
Africd -and the service which he rendered to his 
countrymen in that far off land. .,He fought 
against the social prejudice, he gave a new self- 
confidence to the Indian “Coolies", he gave up a 
lucrative practice and established an Ashram-type 
colony and perfected his technique pf non- 
violence. 

At first Gandhtfi was an extremely loyal citi- 
zen of the British Empire. During the Beer war, 
he organized an Indian stretcher-bearer corps, 
in the Zulu rebellion he supported the British 
forces. But the indignities suffered by his coun- 
trymen and the race and the colour prejudice 
turned him into a leader of Indian agitation, first 
against the Transvaal authorities and later on 
against the Dominion Government itself. It was 
j in these agitations that Mahatma Gandhi made 
t his first experiments with passive resistancel 
' Deeply influenced- hy -the. -writing s' of To lstoy. 
! Rus fcm and Thorg au^ Gandhi)i tried to p ut their 
" theories of non-violence intojpractice^ He estab- 
1 lishedTr-papcr''fndiarrOptnion “ and before long 

• became the undisputed leader of the Indians in 
the Dominion. 

Gandhiji’s first passive resistance movement 
' was organized in 1906 and after a good deal of 
■ suffering he was able to convince his opponents of 
< his cause. He went to jail three times, made his 
( countrymen break the invidious laws. He display- 
i ed great qualities of leadership *. even his ene- 

• mics begin to appreciate his sincerity and devo* 
. tion to ttuth. , One trait of his character emerged 
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very early in his political life ; u &ereas he wa s 
aljways,willing,a n d_eager_t o come to an a greemen t, 
heTwoul d never compro mise o n a mis t er Tit p nn- 
ciple. As~a result of Gandhiji's agitation hlf* 
Gokhale was sent by the Government of ‘India 
to negotiate with the Dominion Government 
and in November 1913, Lord Hardinge— the 
Viceroy himself expressed “the sympathy of India, 
deep and burning, not only of India, but of all 
lovers of India like myself for their compatriots in 
South Africa in their resistance to invidious and 
unjust laws." As a result of ‘these protests a 
Commission of Enquiry was appointed and an 
Indian Relief Act was passed. It was in these 
circumstances that the last world war broke out 
and Gandhiji came back to India at the age of 
forty five, well equipped to play the leading role 
m his own home country. 

Ill 

l "Out of South Africa, there came a wizard 
across the Seas" said Mrs Sarojni Naidu about 
Gandhiji's return to India. He came back with a 
name and experience. In pre-war India people 
considered him a moderate. He was a friend of 
Mr. Gokhale and at one time sought admission to 
the Servants of India Society. He supported the 
war effort by exhorting the Gujerati peasants to 
join the army. He defined Swaraj as an equal 
partnership within the Empire. His first reac- 
tions to the Montford reforms were quite favour- 
able and he worked as a member of the Commis- 
sion which was appointed by the Government to 
inquire into labour and agrarian troubles in 
Champa ran district. 
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Gandhiji' s transformation from a moderate to 
an extremist in Indian politics after the post-war 
years can be explained by the selfish attitude of 
the Europeans in this country. There grew up a 
general feeling that the Government was bent 
upon restoring the pre-war conditions. In this 
wave of indignation Gandhiji found his opportu- 
nity and came to the top. 

In the post-war years, Gandhiji and his follow- 
ers got the control of the Congress party, altered 
its structure -and aims and gave it a new shape. 
The first manifestation of this change was seen in 
the agitation against the Rowlatt Act. Gandhiji 
employed western political methods with a reli- 
gious appeal. He J_ employed .S rttyflgraliq and 

Ahtnsa as political_weapoos_tP_<«feE_unatmed 
te~stSTarnYe~To^the Government . He declared a 
general strike as a protest against the Bill. The 
political movement was obviously becoming a 
mass movement under his leadership. 

The disturbances which followed in the spring 
of 1919 were spontaneous outbursts of popular 
feelings and were result of economic and political 
discontent. The Jallianwala tragedy changed 
Gandhiji from a co-operator to a non-co-opera- 
tor. He broke of his relations with the British, 
returned the Kaiser-Hind Gold Medal and wrote 
to the Viceroy as follows t *'l -can retain neither 
respect nor affection for a Government which his 
been moving from wrong to wrong inorder to 
defend immorality — The Government must be 
moved to repentance. 1 have therefore ventured 
to suggest non-co-operation which enables those 
- who wish to dissociate themselves from the 
Government and which if unattended by violence 
must compel the Government to retrace its steps 
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'and undo the wrong." ' 

“The shadow of Amritsar*’ as Duke of Can-’ 
naught pointed two years later, while opening the 
new legislature, “ lengthened over the face of 
India." The whole of the country rose without 
noise. A new chapter began in the history of 
Indian Nationalism. 


IV, 

Ever since then the history of national move- 
ment in India is the life story of Mahatma Gandhi. 
This is the period, which forms Gandhian era 
in Indian History. The first phase in the new 
era was the non-co-operation movement. Gandbiji 
now experimented with his South African tech- 
nique in India. He had a name and a weekly 
paper "Young India" became his mouthpiece. The 
new movement was the result of various factors— 
firstly the Muslim in India was greatly dissatis- 
fied with the > British policy towards Turkey, 
secondly there was a good deal of dissatisfaction 
towards the new reforms which introduced 
Dyarchy in the country and finally there was deep 
indignation against the action of General Dyre 
being vindicated in the House of Lords. Gandhiji 
started non-co-operation as a movement of protest 
against Britain’s indifference to Indian sentiment. 
The Congress declared its goal as Swaraj, “by all , 
legitimate and peaceful means.” In a special 
session of the Congress, the Non-Co-operation 
programme was approved. It called upon the 
Nationalist India to give up all Government 
titles and honotary offices, to give up all govern- 
ment appointments, to withdraw their children 
from Government schools ; it asked the police and 
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military to withdraw co-operation from the Gov- 4 
eminent. - ^ _ 1 * 

Before long Non-co-operation spread all oyer 
the country, it was mass movement after many 
years. All over the country-side, charkha and' 
home-spinning became popular. The Congress 
had a uniform, a techique and a method. Thou- 
sands of men and women went to -jail, but the 
general mass of the people were yet unprepared for 
i the discipline expected from them and in Feb. 

1 1922, an angry mob hacked and burnt to death a 
’ group of policemen at Chauri Chaura. As a 
result Gandhiji cried “halt ; he talked of humilia- 
tion, of the Himalayan blunder and started a fast 
' to purify himself. In 1922, he was arrested, 

1 pleaded guilty and asked for maximum punish- 
ment. The judge gave him six years’ rigorous 
punishment, but Gandhiji was released after two 
yeats. 

By 1923, new forces had arisen within the 
Congress. So far the congressmen under 
Gandhiji’ a instructions bad boycotted the reformed 
councils. Under the leadership of C. R. Dass and 
Pr, Moti Lai Nehru, the Congress decided to 
capture the legislatures and obstruct the Govern- 
ment constitutionally. Indian nationalism had 
entered a new phase. From 1924 to 1930 the 
Indian politifcal scene saw a number of Commissions 
of Inquity, “formal and informal consultations 
with leading Indians, which were to culminate in 
the Round Table Conferences and the Act of 
1935.” This period has been described by an 
eminent journalist as “years of tension, feeling for 
position and delay.*’ Gandhiji who had been 
released in 1924, concentrated his attention on the 
Harijan uplift. Hindu Muslim Unity, Chart ha and 
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constructive programme. A sense of impendmj 
•political change fanned communal claims and 
resulted in Hindu-Muslim riots. The outbreak at 
Kohat was so serious that Gandhiji undertook a 
21 days fast which was followed by a Unity 
Conference to devise ways and means to solve 
the problem. Its deliberations resulted in pio UJ 
declarations which were without much effect. 

The sense of political frustration in India was 
broken by the appointment of the Simon Commis- 
sion to inquire into the working of the Refottn*. 
The Indian opinion unanimously boycotted it on 
account of its non-Indian composition. Mean* 
while the Congress expanded in spirit and influ- 
ence. Mahatma Gandhi concentrated all his 
energies in making it a mass organization and 
enlisting as large a number of members as possible. 
The growing self -consciousness of nationalist India 
manifested itself in the Lahore Congress Session 
of 1929. which declared complete independence as 
its goal. Gandhiji had gradually regained his 
position as the undisputed leader of the Cong- 
ress. Inspire of Lord Irwin’s declarations regar- 
ding Dominion Status as the goal of British policy, 
the mutual distrust grew. Gandhiji put forward 
bis demands, which were refused and he started 
bis second Civil disobedience movement by break- 
ing the t salt laws, in 1930. The historic march to 
Dandi lighted a fire of agitation all over the coun- 
try. Gandhiji himself was imprisoned. “On bended 
knees I asked the Government for bread," he 
declared, "and I got a stone instead." For the first 
time, educated Indian women in large numbers 
took partin the agitation to hamper the police. The 
boycott of British goods and institutions was 
more effective. Meanwhile the first Round Table 
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Conference had concluded its deliberations in 
London and Lord Irwin invited Mahatma Gandhi 
at Delhi. As a result of their negotiations, 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact was signed in March 1931 and 
the civil disobedience movement was suspended. 
Gandhiji attended the Round Table Conference 
as the sole representative of the Indian National 
Congress. In London Gandhiji lived in a working 
class house among the poor, put forward his own 
point of view in the Conference, delivered his 
message of non-violence to the western world and 
returned both disillusioned and disappointed. 

On his return from Europe Gandhiji was m no 
huijy to revive the Civil disobedience. But even 
before his arrival many of his closest friends had 
been imprisoned. Within three weeks of his arrival 
in January 1932, Gandhiji was back in prison and 
the Congress an unlawful organization. The 
Government followed a determined policy of 
repression? Thousands were jailed. Congress 
funds were confiscated and various preventive 
measures were adopted to check acts of disobedi- 
ence. Civil disobedience movement bad spread 
dangerously among the masses but by 1934 it had 
fizzled out. Gandhiji was released from the jail 
after a fast unto death whichhe had undertaken, to 
heal the breach between the Harijans and the 
caste Hindus which had been created by the Com- 
munal Award. The agreement reached between 
the leaders of Caste Hindus and Depressed classes 
was subsequently adopted by the British Govern- 
ment. Gandhiji now devoted himself to social 
and economic reform. He gradually withdrew 
from political activities and even resigned the four- 
anna membership of the Congress. But he had 
already become a son of an unofficial adviser of 
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the great political organization and continued to 
be its refree and arbiter in critical occasions. No 
one could be any body within the Congress with- 
out his consent; nothing of importance could be 
done without his advice. Dr. Khare, the C. P* 
Premier had to go, on Gandhiji’s decision and Mr. 
Subash Chandra Bose, though elected by the 
Provincial Congress Committee as President or 
the Congress, could not carry on, on account of 
lackof support from the Mahatma. His hold on 
the Congress is so rigid and strict, that as long as 
he lives Gandhiji is Congress. 

Meanwhile the British statesmen had hammer- 
ed out a new constitution out of the deliberations 
of the Round Table Conferences introducing 
Provincial Autonomy and Federation in the New 
Government of India Act. The Congress practi- 
cally swept the polls in 1?37 election ; in seven 
provincial legislaturesit enjoyed absolute majority. 
It hesitated to work the reforms on account of 
special powers of the Governors and demanded _ 
an assurance that these powers would not be used 
in the day-to-day working of the administration, 
before it formed the mimsteries. The compromise 
evolved by Gandhiji afrer a few months of 
haggling put in office eight Congress ministries. 

It was in these circumstances, that the War 
broke out in the autumn of 1939. The Congress 
from the beginning showed an anti-fascist leaning, 
but refused to be a parry to the war as it had not 
been consulted when the Government of India 
declared the war. It asked the Congress minis- 
ters to resign and demanded a statement of the 
British war aims with reference to India's future. 
Gandhiji was opposed to Nasi aggression and we 
know that he broke into tears (in his interview' with 
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:he Viceroy) visuatirtng the destruction of histo- 
ric places in London. But he had been working 
for a long time on the philosophy of Non-Violence. 
The willingness of the Congress to support war 
effort was at first something of a shock to him 
and he stood aside. When the Congress demand 
for National interim Government "was refused by 
the British, Gandhiji was again restored to leader- 
ship. He met the Viceroy and demanded free- 
dom of expression of opinion to preach non- 
violence. 'The Government engaged in a life and 
death 'struggle could not allow preaching of a 
principle which would have cut at the very roots 
o* tbp war effort. Negotiations between the 
Congress and the Government came to an abrupt 
end. In the period of individual Civil disobedi- 
ence which followed, over 1500 Indian Leaders 
' were jailed. Meanwhile the Japanese continued 
making preparations for an invasion and there 
w « 8 . a Storing dissatisfaction with the state of 
affairs. In 1941, the leaders were released and 
*he negotiations resumed. 

' The entry of Japan into war quickened the 
pace of events m the country. The British Gov- 
ernment sent Sir Stafford Ciipps with certain 
proposals for the Government of India which 
were rejected both by the Congress and the 
Muslim League. The Congress under the leader- 
ship o£ Mahatma Gandhi, began to prepare for a 
mass Civil-disobedience movement. The policy' 
was laid in the well-known “Quit India” resolu- 
But the Government once again arrested 
the leaders including Gandhiji— the arrests being 
tallowed by general rioting and sabotage in cer- 
tain parts of the country. The movement was 
suppressed with a strong hand and the Congreis 
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was held responsible for all what had happen- 
ed. Gandbiji undertook a Jong fast in the jail 
which practically endangered his life. In April 
1914, when his health practically broke down, 
Gandbiji was released from the jail. His offer to 
the British was refused and his negotiations with 
Mr. Jinnab proved fruitless. Finally, in June 1945 
he was invited by Lord Wavell to join the Confer- 
ence at Simla to discuss the Viceroy’s scheme 
for an interim government It was here that 
Gandhiji gave a new lead to the country and the 
Congress. He assumed a new role of the adviser 
to the Congress, to the Viceroy and to the Indian 
people. The Simla Conference had failed, but 
the people look up to him for guidance. As long 
as he lives, he^ust remain the centre of Political 
India. 

V 

It is perhaps too early to estimate Gandbiji’s 
contribution to India or to the world events. But 
hardly any one else in our times has influenced 
such a vast mass of humanity so deeply or altered 
the course of events, or influenced religious or 
political thought more profoundly than this asce- 
tic politician of India. Hundreds of years of 
alien rule in India had made democracy something 
foreign to this country. To Gandhiji, belongs the 
credit of reviving the democratic tradition in 
Indian History, of restoring the common man to 
his rightful place, of infusing in him self-respect 
and self-confidence. 

Whatever faults or whatever shortcomings the 
critics may find in his long and eventful association 
with Indian political life (and perhaps no one 
is mote conscious of them than tbe Mahatma him-- 
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self) no one can deny the extent and decisiveness 
of his influence. You see his stamp on every day 
life* in India. He has given his name to the most 
common head dress in India, it is on account of 
him that the people wear Khadi. On his bidding 
thousands have gone to jail, hundreds have left 
careers of promise and devoted themselves to 
service of motherland. His teachings permeate 
the Indian intellectual life, his ways and methods 
are followed by millions without demur. He has 
brought Indian village to the fore, in the age of 
machine he has revived the village industries. He 
has raised the Harijans. he has uplifted the down- 
trodden; his name would forever be remembered 
as the friend of the poor. Oriental submissiveness 
is proverbial. We in India love to be ruled. 
Centuries of foreign rule had created in us lack of 
self-assurance and> a deep inferority complex, 
gandhiji appeared as a leader of new movement 
of regeneration, he taught Indian people to look 
«P. to live forward. He made even the women of 
India participate in the new movement. The 
revival of self-confidence in an average Indian, may 
ultimately prove to be the greatest contribution 
of Gandhiji in building Indian Nation, 

An American Press representative once asked 
him, "Is India making progress to vour liking?’* 
The Mahatma became thoughtful and replied. 
'“Yes. it is. I get frightened sometimes, but there is 
progress at the bottom and that progress is sound." 
; Gandhiji has often been called an extremist 
and an idealist by his critics and a moderate by 
his followers. The paradox can be explained by 
the fact that his aim is liberty, while his method is 
non-violence. He is both a saint and a politician. 
Once he said to S. L. Polak. "Many say that lam 
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a saint losing myself in politics. The fact is that 
1 am a politician trying my hardest to become a 
samt. This combination of secular and spiritual 
particularly appeals to Indian mind. He has 
Drought religion into politics and spiritualized 
politics; he has brought politics into religion and 
seculanzedmany an issue which were purely reli- 
gious. 

Gandhiji is the first Indian national leader 
t0 kj 11 ] 1 ^ ternat * ona l fame. To the rest of the 
T°a- a T j Presents the spirit and sentiments of 
India. And he more than anyone else has been res- 
ponsible for awakening the political consciousness 
ui Indian masses. "To Gandhi" says Lord Samuel. 

t “ an , to any other Indian will be attributed 
the independence of India, when independence is 
at last won. To him also will be attributed the ' 
vast achievement of making his people worthy as 
well as capable of independence, by revising their ' 
native culture, quickening their sense of personal 
dignity and self-respect, diiciphning their inner 
lives to self-control, making them spiritually as 
well as politically free." 

In the history of Congress, Gandhiji's greatest 
contribution has been that he turned it from a 
drawing room organization to a mass organization. 
Prof. John Macmurray says, “Weilding like 
Rousseau’s legislator, an authority which is not 
authority, he had created a general will and made 
India a nation.” 

Twentieth century is a century of great men; -j 
L enin, Stalin, Hitler, Roosevelt and Churchill 
have all been great in their own way. But every 
one of them has achieved greatness by force and 
by violence. Gandhiji alone shines among them 
like a moon in the galaxy of stars. Who else in 
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this list of great men can look back and say that 
he has uplifted the dignity of a nation and given 
it self-respect, that he has preached 8 philosophy 
of life which opposed to brute force can achieve 
miracles ; that' he has rescued from degradation 
millions of down-trodden, suffering under ignor- 
ance and injustice. 



Mahatma Gandhi's Daily Routine 

(BY K. RAMA RAO) 

AT the age of 76. Maha'tma Gandhi, in spite of 
the heavy work he does, keeps up his health well. 
The secret lies in. his being ‘ methodical and 
systematic in his daily work. He is a peculiar 
combination of a slave to his watch and a master 
of his time. He works whenever he pleases and 
is thus a free man, freer than kings and viceroys. 
But- work has got to be done and he does it ac- 
cording to a system which leaves nothing undone 
at the end of the dfcy. He carries a watch all 
the time, but one suspgcts that it is intended as 
much to help him as to keep off people who want 
to take a minute more of his time than they 
should. 'After the one Hour Mahatma Gandhi 
gave originally to Louis Fischer 1 ; he showed the 
American journalist the watch. His time was up.. 
In his book Fischer tells us, with pardonable 
regard to bis own position as a journalist, that 
Sevagram was the only place where he was shown 
the watch. 

Secondly. Mahatma Gandhi is an indomitable 
optimist. He lives for a great cause which he is 
determined to lead to a successful conclusion. 
^ His self-confidence is to superb that he openly 
and repeatedly proclaims, as if to spite somebody 
, in heaven, that he must not be expected there 
for another half a century. 

Thirdly, Mahatma 'Gandhi’s sense of humour 
> is excellent. And humour has been described as 



Mahatma Gandhi is one. ft is not only that 
competent medical advice is at his beck and call 3 
but that he watches it himself carefully and cor- 
rects the balance at once by the exercise of 
restraint on food and work. 

Here is a chart of his daily round : — 

5 to 5-15 a -in. Wash. ere. 

5-15 a.m. Morning prayer for half an hour 
with inmates of the Ashram. 

5- 45 a.m. to 6-30 a.m. Nap or work. 

6- 30 a.m. Breakfast. 

7- 30 to 8-30 a.m. Walk. 

8- 30 to II a.m. Massage and bath. 

11-30 Lunch. Newspapers are read out to * 
him. 

jj- 4-30 p.m. Work, Nap, if necessary. 

4-30 p.m. opinning. 

6 p.m. Food. Newspapers ateread out. 

7 p.m. Prayer. 
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7-15 to 8-30 p.m. Walk. 

9 to 10 p.m. Work. 

10 p.m. Sleep. 

. Mahatma Gandhi’s ‘wardrobe’ consists of six 
pieces of cloth, three loincloths, and three 
chaddars (upper cloths), the chaddar serving as 
shirt and blanket in one. An extra pair is kept 
for use in an emergency.* 

He bathes in warm water always. No soap is 
used. ■ He has first; a massage with oil and lime- 
juice mixed. Another massage in the bath with 
apiece of rough’, cloth and the whole body be- 
comes perfectly clean. " 

He shaves himself with a safety-raror without, 
however, a mirror before’ him, with the result 
that at times some small islands of unmown hair 
are left over for the next operation. An occa- 
sional hair-cut is performed by one of the 
ashramites. 

‘Gold and stiver have I none,’ runs a line in the 
scripture. As an exponent of avai\graha (non- 
possession) this suits him admirably. The frame 
of the spectacles be wears is -apparently made of 
a very uncostly metal. They indeed appear to 
belong to an old dispensation. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s work these days consists 
mainly of correspondence and receiving visitors 
from all over the world, seeking advice and 
guidance, listening to newspapers as they are 
read out to him, giving instructions about an- 
swering letters, and reading books which are ’ of 
particular interest to him, Mr. Pyare Lai, one of 
the busiest secretaries in the world, and a faithful 
attendant, if there is one, disposes of most of the 
correspondence. Gandhi ji sees only a few letters, 
which are generally read out to him. and insttuc- 
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tions are taken down of the manner in which 
they should be answered Nothing else could he 
done with the heavy mail that is received every 
day. Gandfaiji writes a few letrers himself. 
These must be such as to be really important ana 
these are generally to old friends or to sick people L 
whom he knows. He replies' mostly in Hindi, 
and in Guferati to those.who know that language. 
English is used only when absolutely necessary. 
The correspondence Is of various kinds and comes 
from all parts of the globe. There is not a 
question or a conundrum which is not addressed 
to him, the idea being that be is wiser than 
Solomon and nature has given him an extra pair 
of eyes to delve deep into all problems, political, 
social, religious, personal and ethical. Some of 
the letters are written in not easily known Indian 
languages and often a search has got to be made 
for the man who knows that particular language. 

The mail includes newly published books, 
which are sent by the authors and publishers 
either as tributes of affection and esteem or for 
‘kind opinion'. These would make a handsome 
library. There is reason to believe that they are 
kept where they should be, which does not 
.-^happen to less fortunate individuals. 

' It is one; of the unpleasant jobs of Mr. Pyare 
Lai to keep off the numerous visitors. He does 
it at tifnes without ruth, at times with great tact, 
as occasion requires. The select few who arc 
allowed into GandhijVs presence, have their time 
‘rationed’. They should not always expect to be 
received with the Mahatma sitting. He receives 
them in his bed when he feels tired. Questions 
and answers to pressmen arc written both W3ya. 
During hours of silence he communicates in 
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writing. On Mondays the silence is as complete 
as possible. 

GandhijTs reading is select rather than vast. 
His main concern now is the Constructive Pro- 
gramme.. and he reads all the literature that 
comes to his hand, bearing on the subject con- 
cerned. Three books he was recently reading 
were one on Tridash (Ayurvedic), the second on 
Rashtra Bhasha, (common language for India), 
and the third on the cow and the cattle wealth 
of India. In jail his reading was extensive. He 
read half of Shakespeare and a good deal of 
Bernard Shaw. Mira Ben put Browning in his 
bands and he liked The Grammatian's Funeral 
and Rabi Ban Ezra most. . He made such an in- 
tensive study of •Marie's Das Capital that today he 
can give points to sworn Communists. 

Gandhiji does not sit down to do his thinking 
in solitude, as some great men do. He is thinking 
while he is speaking. He is formulating his con- 
clusions while workers from all parts of India are 
supplying him with-material. 

It can only be the worst possible weather that 
can prevent his morning and evening walks. 
During these walks he is accompanied by one 
or two ashramites, Sushila Ben as a rule, but it 
also happens that whole crowd follows him when 
big functions are taking place at Sevagram. It 
would be difficult for him then to shake them 
off, even if he put on his fastest gait. Those 
who cannot see him personally m his hut at 
Sevagram or at his residence wherever he is, 
seek this opportunity of the walk to feel his 
personal presence and to write home about it. 

Prayer-time is eagerly looked for, not only 
because it gives an opportunity for Marsha n* but 
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to believers nothing could be more welcome 
than the company of a saint The spiritual menu 
is variegated. The Gita is recited every day, 
so as to complete one reading in a week. The 
Ashram hymnal contains well-known songs, the 
recital of which comes as a balm to the faithful. 
The Muslim prayer (Kalma) is uttered as regular- 
ly as the Hindu prayer. Gandhiji is very catholic 
in his outlook. Recently an avowed atheist was 
placed before him for conversion. 1 do not exactly 
remember what happened by way of argument 
between them. But Gandhiji was satisfied that 
nn atheist with a good character and a spirit 
of service could reform the world as well as the 
most prayerful individual. A godly man is as 
good as one who believes in God. 

After prayers are over, Gandbiji sits on the 
platform to sign autographs. The tariff is five 
rupees a signature." He can sign in fourteen 
languages. The collections go to the Hanjan 
Fund. , 

A wooden plank with a thin mattress on it is 
all the bed on which Gandhiji sleeps. Formerly 
he used to have three pillows, bur now he wants 
none. He spends eight hours in bed under 
medical advice and rests for half an hour to an 
hour during the day. Formerly be had hardly 
six hours rest in 24 hours. It is rarely disturbed. 
At times be is restless, as a result of heavy work 
or when he is wrestling with a, difficult question. 
He does not believe in reading himself or being 
read to sleep. 

Gandhiji, as is well known, takes very spare 
but carefully chosen food, which be eats with an 
artificial set of teeth. Before he goes out for his 
walk in the morning he takes 16 ounces of orange 
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juice and a teaspoonful of amala-bn~murabba 
which contains vitamin C, and generally an ounce 
of gut (jaggery). 

His lunch at 11-30 consists mainly of six to 
eight ounces of boiled vegetables, and about two 
ounces of raw vegetables. Salt is taboo. Add to 
these l to 2 ounces of bread of a special kind, which 
is made of wheat flour and goat milk and appears 
like a home made cream-cracker. Years ago he 
took a vow not to touch milk as animal food, but 
ill-health on one occasion compelled him to go in 
for goat milk. It is the special responsibility of his 
host or hostess to get ready a number of goats in 
advance of his stay. An alternate menu consists 
of boiled dates and apples, with mangoes* thrown 
in during the season. The ‘tea* consists of eight 
ounces of hot water with honey and soda bicar- 
bonate. 

The food of the ashramites is a little more 
liberal, containing wheat and rice and vegetables 
with salt, and onions added to taste. 

Lady Thackersay, his hostess at Morarji Castle 
at Mahableshwaf, left nothing to chance where 
her distinguished guest was concerned. He was 
her guest at Patnakuti in Poona, after the Epic 
Fast of 1943 and after his release in 1944 She 
pays unstinted attention to the Women's Univer- 
sity of Poona, founded with the splendid bene- 
faction of her husband, the late Six Vithaldas 
Thackersay, milhonnaire. millowner and legislator. 
She is a member of the Central Board of Educa- 
tion and one of the governing spirits of the 
Vanita Vishram. of Bombay, which has been 
founded for the uplift of women- Last year she 
, was the chairman of the reception committee of 
the All-Indh Educational Conference She 
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3 peaks English, perfectly and Has travelled round 
the world twice. 

Mahatma Gandhi does not employ servants. 
He needs none. All the things which he cannot 
n l ' rasc ^ a . r<? done by the people around him. 
Mr. Pyare Lai is his chief secretary; looking after, 
visitors and correspondents, Mr. Narhari Parekh. 

?• \} r ' ^ amcnt;i Kumar Nilknnrhn, assisting 

him. Mr, Kanu Gandhi, his grand-nephew, attends 
on him, and besides keeps accounts and helps in 
conducting the prayers. Dr. Shushila Nayar, who 
runs a model village dispensary at Sevagram, takes 
,. Carc the Mahatma who, 

she tells me, is on the whole a difficult patient, 
who will obey the doctor very well once he makes 
up his mind to do so. but that is rare. She shares 
with her brother. Mr. Pyare Lai, the duty of read- 
ing our the important news of the day to the 
Mahatma. After the .reading is over the paper is 
lavishly mangled for the wanted items to be pre- 
served. 

The daily routine goes on ur disturbed 
wherever the Mahatma is, whether in the plains 
at Sevagram or on the hills at Mahableshwar. Its - 
keynotes are three. No waste of time : no waste 
of efforts, and keen watchfulness. * Mahatma 
Gandhi is a past master in the art of husbanding 
his chysical resources for the vast amount of 
highly responsible work he has to do. It is why 
his health is a national as et and a national 
concern. 


> What Gandhiji has Done 
for the -Indian Village 

. <BY BHARTAN KUMARAPPA) 

The whole of Gandhiji’s work can be summed 
up in the effort to be rid of exploitation of the 
down-trodden and oppressed, or, to state it posi- 
tively, to put into effect his ideal of non-violence. 
And who is mote exploited than the people of 
the 'village? As cultivators and as producers 
■ of commodity goods they form the backbone of 
►cur national economy. They pay the bulk of * 
1 the revenud which the Government: uses for its 
administration, mtlitaty, police, railways, posts 
and telegraphs, education, public health, and such 
. like. They feed and clothe the nation. And yet 
'.they are the ones who can afford the least even 
jin the way of the necessaries of life. They 
/have vhry litlle to eat, no adequate water supply, 
roads, lighting, houses, sanitary arrangements, 
education, recreation, or medical relief. Their 
one job is to work with the sweat of the brow, 
only to see the fruit of their labours goto others— 
money-lenders, middlemen, commission- agents, 
landowners and to the Government in the way 
of taxes. _ What actually remains with them Sis 
•fbeir earnings is not more than about one rupee 
a head per month. How they are able to live at 
all on such a meagre income is a matter for 
wonder. Theirs is a struggle for bread, a struggle 
for barely keeping their bodies and souls 
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together. Consequently their life is without jo; 
or hope. 'They know only drudgery, disease 
dirt, debt and starvation. They find no waj 
out of their miseries but deaths They are help 
less, paralysed, and incapable of pulling theta- 
selves out of the mire of poverty and disease 11 
which they are fast sinking. , 

Gandhiji’s sympathy with the poor and tn 
oppressed and his living faith in non -yj°’ c {“;. 
would not give him any rest till he did wh* 
he could to remedy this terrible situation in ou 
villages To him non-violence was not mere) 
a matter of not inflicting physical injury 0- 
another. It was something much more P°* ir ’ 
and dynamic. It meant removing the v,oIe ?3, 

• under which people suffer, and making it possio* 
for them to live a life of fulness and freed ' o 
This of course involved ceaseless effort. untiri"* 
struggle with the forces of exploitation and oe 
pression, and organising the people in sucn 
way as to put courage and strength into the • 
to make them united and self-reliant ana , 
realise their own great power, and to refuse J 
submit to tyranny and injustice. In essence tn -i 
has been his main contribution to life in rnj 
village. It has expressed itself in various ways 
we shall presently see. . . 

1. Political — The peasants of Champaran itj 
Bihar were being tyrannised by European planter- 
who forced them to grow indigo on portion 
of their land, though growing of indigo was no-1 
at all profitable to them, and the wages tne j 
received for their labour were but nominal 
Further, the planters enhanced the rentro'vi 
paid by peasants and extorted various illegal 
actions and imposed fines. The local Governmen- 
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was aware of these grievances but did nothing 
as it was too much under the influence of the 
planters, - When Gandhiji heard of this he went 
70 Champaran * in April 1917 with a band of “ 
workers, instituted an enquiry, formulated the 
demand of the peasants and submitted it to the 
Government. The result was that the enhance- 
ments of rent were reduced, part of the money 
taken illegally by the planters was refunded to 
the peasants, and forcible cultivation of ' indigo- 
was abolished. 

Similarly in Kaira, in Gujerat, Gandhiji taught 
timid peasants to be men and to resist oppres- 
sion. Till then the Indian peasant had never 
imagined that he had any right to question 
Government assessment, even in years of acute 
''f amine. He took the assessment as a natural 
calamity, like flood or earthquake, which be 
lhad to meet in spite of the most adverse 
circumstances. But in 1918 Gandhiji inaugurated 
a new era. It was a year of very bad harvests, 
almost approaching famine. All, petitioning the 
Government to suspend the collections, had failed, 
and Gandhiji had no alternative but to advise 
the peasants to refuse to pay the assessment. 
The peasants signed a pledge saying that they 
would rather let their lands be confiscated than 
make it appear that their case was false or 
compromise their self-respect with being forced 
to yield to what they were convinced was unjust. 
It was a unique event in the life of the peasant 
— to question the Government's tight to tax him, 
to shed his fear of officials and to defy the 
mightiest empire the world has known. It meant 
fox him attachment of his cattle, and other 
movables, threats of confiscation of land, fines 
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and. even imprisonment. But he was prepared ' 
for the worst. The Government finally yielded i 
and granted suspensions to poor peasants without 
however making a public announdementor/errini*. 
the people feel that they had obtained a 
settlement. Whatever the material gain fro® 
the movement, “the lesson", says Gandhiji in 
his Autobiography, “was indelibly imprinted on 
the public mind that the salvation of the people 
. depends upon themselves, upon their capacity for 
suffering and sacrifice. Through the Kaira 
campaign Satyagraha took firm root in the soil of 
Gujerat”. 

Through thus living and fighting for the 
masses, Gandhiji introduced an entirely new ele- 
ment into Politics. Till then the Indian National 
Congress was concerned cbietly with making" 
petitions to, the Government; and politician* 
sought for nothing more than to have powefc 
transferred from British to Indian hands. Bur 
Gandhiji saw that mere petitioning was of no 
avail and that nothing substantial could be ac- 
complished by mere transference of power to 
Indian hands. For him, the power must go to , 
the people, if they are to he free from oppression- 
His method, therefore, was one of organising the 
masses for direct action and depended on their 
disciplined strength Politics thus shifted, under 
Gandhiji’ s leadership, from being the preserveof 
a few city men who sought power and position 
for themselves to finding its roots in the village^ 
Its motive became service of the masses and the 
desire to free them from all exploitation. The 
people of the village became central in Politic*, 
and all tbar affected them the sphere of the 
politician. 
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Hence it is that unlike the usual polificjgn 
who concerns himself merely with party cries and 
policies of state, Gandhi ji lays such stress on the 
^Constructive Programme. His politics is the 
welfare of the. people. Hence for him Politics 
and the Constructive Programme are inseparable. 
Politics without the Constructive Programme is 
for him but chaff without the grain. Gandhjji’s 
insistence on the Constructive Programme is thus 
not mere rhetoric or even an instinctive reaction , 
to frustration in the political sphere, .but follows 
logically from the fact that for him politics does 
' not merely relate to the art of Government by 
. whomsoever it* may be, but to Government by 
’ the people themselves of all that concerns their 
everyday life. This means, for him, reviving the 
'bid self-governing village units and educating and 
training the people in these units to manage all 
Ctheit affairs themselves, in which case alone they 
would be free from exploitation and would have 
achieved real freedom. So all efforts at educa- 
tion and bringing about unity, co-operation, 
discipline, straining m the technique of non- 
violence, self-reliance, courage and self-confi- 
dence among the people of the village, and this 
is what is aimed at by the Constructive Pro- 
gramme, become an essential part of political 
work. It is because many of our politicians 
have not been able to grasp this new orientation 
which Gandhiji has given’ to .Politics that they 
jdo not have any heart in the Constructive Pro- 
gramme or see much sense in it,’ but pay only 
lip homage to it. They indulge in platform 
oratory and election speeches and hope thus 
to obtain power for themselves. Not so Gandhiji. 
For him political life is to centre in self-sufficient 
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villages, His efforts in this direction have taken 
various shapes. The foremost of these is the 
economic. 

2. Economic . — Gatidhiji found that if ou: 
village folk were poor, it was because of* th< 
break up of the old self-sufficient village econom| 
according to which production in the village tool 
place primarily to meet the requirements of the 
people of the village, and correspondingly con- 
. sumption was limited to what was produced in 
the village. Under the present economy, on the 
other hand, the needs of the village are not 
considered at all. Production takes place along 
lines which bring the greatest amount of profit, 
even though it may be only temporarily. Take 
for instance agriculture. Instead of producing 
food for the inhabitants of the village coramerciar 
crops like cotton, jute, tobacco, groundnut are 
grown, not for use in the village but for export* 
The rates for these are fixed in the interna- 
tional, market, irr- the light of prices at which 
similar produce of other countries like the United 
States of America, Canada. Argentine and 
Australia are available. But these countries have 
enormous stretches of almost virgin soil, plentiful 
supply^of water and have adopted the*Iatest 
machinery for large scale cultivation, while the 
Indian cultivator has to produce what he can 
on tiny fragments of land which has been im- 
poverished by centuries of intensive cultivation: 
he has to struggle against the vagaries of the, 
monsoon and attacks of wild beasts and insect 
pests, and use age-old implements- What chance 
is there for him to be able to compete fairly in 
the international market 7 Besides through such : 
commercial crops' the cultivator falls into the I 
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^ hands of innumerable middlemen who swallow 

• the bulk of the profits. He therefore sinks from 
poverty to defat, starvation and disease. Gandhiji 
linds therefore that the only way to bring pros- 
perity as of old to the village is to tell the 
agriculturist not to bother about distant markets,- 
but to produce for the needs of the village. 

In that case, sufficient food for the village, fodder 
for the present half-starved cattle, and raw 
materials needed for industries can be grown. 

Or take industries. Under the present 
economy, the industries which formerly kept the 
village folk busy are dying or dead. Instead 
of themselves manufacturing all that they want, 
the villagers are importing cheap factory goods. 
This has meant unemployment in the village and 
"hence poverty and demoralisation." They are 
therefore being thrown more and .more on the 
Tftnd which already has more people "depending on • 
it for a livelihood than it can support What 
better plan than to tell them not to r import 
factory goods but to "produce for theihselves 
what they want, with the limited resources 
available to them 7 This will at once give them 
a source of income. If Gandhiji has during the 
last quarter of a century been insisting on 
spinning, it is not because he thinks that through 
other means, but only that he finds it to be the 
easiest, simplest and quickest means of the people 
supplementing their all too 'meagre an income. lf« 
,► they are able to earn well through other means, 
they are ccrtainly*at liberty to do so. But when 
they ate not, surely earning a few pice through 
spinning is a God-send to them. A few drops of 
refreshing water may mean nothing to one who 
. has plenty of it at his command, but it may mean 
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all the difference between life and death to s 
man who is dying of thirst. The strongest 
argument for Khadi is that it has actually helped 
innumerable of the poorest of the poor in the 
villages. They at any rate have not resorted to 
• it out of any considerations of sentiment. If the? 
have taken to its production by the thousands it 
is because of the hard cash that it has brought 
them. Let ' the figures speak for tfaemselveS; 
Through the efforts of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association established by Gandhiji, from 192-1 
*.e. about the time of its inception to 394-1. 
Khadi produced was to the value of 
Rs. 9.14 94,203. and its total sales amounted id 
Rs. 11.9&, 13.515. Wages distributed to spinners, 
weavers and other artisans by the Associaticr^, 
during the period amounted to Rs. 5.60,90.368. 
Who can say.m the light of -facts such as these 
* that the Khadi work initiated by Gandhiji' was* 1 
but a mere fad "'with nothing substantial about 
it’ - It has fed thfe’Jjungcy, clothed the naked, 
and brought light fchd life to thousands of the 
poorest in the villages of our country, irrespec- 
tive of caste and creed. Who else can claim 
to have done so much for the poor of our 
villages? The attractive feature of the work is 
not that so much money has been doled out to 
the poor as chanty ,* but that work was found 
for idle hands. After all the best form of philan- 
thropy is one which helps a man to help himself. 
This ennobles both him who gives and him who 
takes. And it was left to Gandhiji to put into 
practice on a nation-wide scale this principle in 
respect of Khadi. 

Not content with merely teaching people to 
spin during their idle moments, in order thus to 
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supplement their income, .Gandhiji directed bis 
attention to othec village industries. Khadi is 
( the roost universal industry in that it can be 
carried on in most villages by most people and 
meets a universal need in our country for cotton 
doth. But Khadi was forGandhiji only symbolic 
of all other village industries. So having set the 
AU-India Spinners' Association ‘bn its feet, 
Gandhiji at the end of 1934 moved the Indian 
National Congress to go further along the same 
lines and establish the All-India Village Indus- 
tries Association,. This Association was to do 
for other village industries what the All-India 
Spinners' Association had done for Khadi. 
Working on the sarre principle, the All- India 
, Village Industries Association has selected such 
other industries as are universal or in other 
words meet the primary requirements of people, 
and at the same time are within the resources 
available to village-folk. Consequently it has 
taken up, amongst others, first and foremost, 
industries connected with food, such as Paddy 
husking. Flour grinding. Oil pressing. Gut and 
Sugar making, and Bee-keeping. Mills have re- 
cently begun to appear in villages for hulling 
paddy," grinding flour, pressing oj! and makiflg 
sugar, thus taking away employment from large 
numbers of the people. Not only so, the mill 
product goes through excessive processing which 
destroys much of the nutritive value of these 
* articles of food, and what is worse makes them 
injurious to the human system. Thus mill polish- 
ed rice leads to beri Deri, white flour to con- 
stipation, and sugar to calcium deficiency leading 
to teeth troubles. These mills are therefore 
doubly a curse to the villagers in that they both 
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deprive the people of'empIoymenC and feed them 
with de-vinlised foods which fail to nourish 
their bodies and give rise to various disorders. 
The Village Industries Association therefore is 
seeking to make it easy for people to husk their 
paddy, grind their flour, press their oil, and make 
gur and sugar, .without resorting to mills. Iris 
conducting research in the implements and pro- 
cesses used for these purposes in order toimprove 
them. Its efforts have met with a fair degree 
of success, and its improved ebakkis (hand- 
worked mills) for husking paddy and grinding 
flour, as well as its improved ghani (bullock oil- 
press) have been much in demand. Owing to 
transport difficulties on account of the War, 
these implements could not be sent to distant * 
places. But with the aid of sketches, diagrams 
and small wooden models, and carpenters trained 
at the Headquarters of the Association, it has 
been possible to manufacture these improved 
implements even in distant places. About 300 
ghanis of the improved pattern have been set 
up in the Central Provinces and 300 in Bihar. In 
the United Provinces, it is reported that as many 
as 2,000 pf these improved ghanis are operating. 
The Association finds that its ghanis can quite 
easily compete with oil mills, provided the oil- 
men’s difficulty about finding capital for buying 
seeds at harvest time is overcome. It can be 
overcome if customers store their own oil-seeds , 
and bring them to the oil-man to be crushed. 

But this, not all. are able to do. Other ways of 
meeting this difficulty are therefore now being 
devised. 

* Subsidiary to the Oil-pressing industry are 
'manufacture of Soap, Pa'mts, Boiled Oii3 and 
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plantain fibre, and grass. All that is necessary 
is training and a certain amount of financial help 
in the initial stages. The Association has been 
providing the required training in this industry 
at its Headquarters at Wardha, and several paper 
manufacturing and training centres are now 
running in almost every province of the country. 

Another very important village industry, 
which because of its importance has had n 
separate Association formed to loot after it. is 
Dairying and Cattle Farming. The cow supplies 
milk and milk products, like butter ana ghee, 
for human consumption. In a country '“where 
vegetarianism prevails for cultural reasons it is 
most important that the deficiencies of an exclu- 
sively vegetarian diet should be made fiooa 
by increased consumption of milk and milK 
products. India has the largest number 
of cattle in the world and yet is the lowest 
in milk yield. If her people are not to die 
prematurely -(the present expectation or lire in 
India is the lowest, in the world being only Zb 
years as* against 63 in U.S.A. and 62 in Britain; 
their diet has'^ to be improved, and one of the ^ 
best ways of improving it is to make it possible* 
for them to consume more milk and milk'pfO' 
ducts Gandbiji has therefore established the 
Go-Seva Sangh to concern itself with problems 
relating to milk production and cattle. Not only 
is the cow important to us as vegetarians more 
than to others, because of its milk, but it is 
also important to us more than to others because 
it produces bullocks which are needed for small 
scale agriculture, irrigation, transport and for 
village industries. By tackling problems relating 
to Dairying and Cattle Farming, this Association 
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deals , with what is most important for the 
•villager, viz, his health and his bullocks which 
provide him with the only motive power available 
to him outside of his own bands and legs. 

Cattle being thus central to the economy of 
our villages, tanning and making use of every 
part of the animals when they are dead — their 
hides, hair, horn, bone, fat, etc. — assume great 
importance. At present tanning is being carried 
on in a slip-shod fashion by illiterate chamars, 
who handle the dead animal carelessly and thus 
spoil the hides even before they are tanned, 
and all the other parts of the animal are just 
thrown 'away as so much waste. Several institu- 
tions have now sprung up under the inspiration 
of Gandhiji to experiment on and improve the 
processes of tanning carried on in villages, and 
to make-use of other "parts of the dead animal 
besides its skin. In this way new life is sought 
to be put into an old village, industry and fresh 
channels of employment found for the people. 

Another use which cattle have for our 
villagers is that they provide manure. It is most 
important for an agricultural country like ours 
that this manure as well as^ hhman 'excreta 
should be carefully stored and used to enrich the 
soil. Gandhiji has regarded this as so important 
for the health and prosperity of our people that 
he has included it among the main items in his 
Constructive Programme. By collecting form- 
yard and human refuse into manure pits, the 
village will be .dean, unlike what it is now 
littered with dirt and human excreta. Village 
sanitation _ occupies one of the foremost places 
in Gandhiji's scheme of village uplift work. And 
quite rightly. For unless the surroundings in 
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which people live, the roads, the open spaces, and 
the drains are kept clean, flies and disease-carry- 
ing germs will abound and adversely affect the 
health of the people. 

3. PAysiologica/.—Although Gandhiji is moved 
by the grinding poverty in our villages and has 
therefore sought first and foremost to do what be 
cm, through revival of dead or dying village 
industries, to alleviate this poverty and to provide 
people with gainful occupations, his interest is 
not merely economic, but human. He is anxious 
that the villager should not only be able to 
earn more but that he shoul dlead a healthier, 
happier life, and find ways and meansof realising 
his personality. Hence Gandhijt’s interest * in 
village sanitation, diet, health, hygiene and pre- 
ventive medicine. Working on the ‘principle of 
“a healthy mind in a healthy body”,' he has 
realised that if we want our people to have 
well-developed minds we must see that their 
bodies are not neglected. For when the body is 
diseased, the mind is without hope, life, energy 
or ambition. No effort to improve our people 
can succeed aidless their bodily state of health 
improves through better diet, and sanitary habits. 
Hence these form part of the work which 
Gandhiji has started in villages. f 

4 Educational . — Naturally, however, Gandhiji s 
interest does not stop with the body. He is 
keen that every aspect of the individual’s life — 
his mental, moral, artistic and spiritual nature — 
should develop. He finds that the present 
system of education is all too academic, divorced 
from contact with life and theoretical. The 
pupil learns hardly anything about bis immediate 
environment — the trees, birds, animals, and living 
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conditions around him—and his mind is stuffed 
with information for which he has no use in 
ordinary everyday life. On the other hand the 
education which' will really transform the pupil 
and help him to assimilate what he learns is one 
which is imparted in the process of doing, i>. 
in the process of working at some occupation, 
be it agriculture, carpentry, spinning or metal 
work. Intelligence, characfer and artistic sense 
have not, after all, dropped on us from the 
clouds. They have developed in us in our 
struggle for existence, even as the tiger's claws 
and teeth. And if we would develop them we 
must put them in their proper setting in nature 
as aids' to overcoming practical problems in the 
living of ’life, ,and hot hope to develop them 
within the four walls of a classroom as in a 
vacuum. This is the meaning of Basic Education 
initiated by Gandhiji, and now being organised 
in various parts of the country by the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh. The teacher under this system 
of education is not to be merely a teacher of 
text books but an elder brother to children, a 
friend • of parents helping and guiding them in 
' their problems, and a leader of the vjllage com- 

• munity, interesting himself in all that makes for 
the progress "and development of the village. 
The school house is to be the seed-house for 
all new ideas, the centre of enlightenment: and 
progress, leading to the mental and moral ad- 

• vancementof the community. 

Lately Gandhiji has directed that the funds 
raised in the memory of Kasturba should be used 
for the education and welfare of women and 
children In the villages. Women have been 
suppressed under custom and law, and they have 
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few of the opportunities for education and self- 
development which are available to men. In 
is eagerness to free the oppressed, Gandhiji's 
sy Pathy is at once^with the women. He wants 
„,f. m to ; companions and co-workers with 
their men-folk and rot their slaves. For this 
^ ““sc be given education and opportunities 
for developing themfelves. Further women play 
part ‘ n taping the mind of the 
5 , as f hey are almost in complete charge of 
, most impressionable stages of its 
e. l hey also exert an influence, as mothers 
° ver men, which most men find ir- 
sisnble. However progressive a man maybe 
{“ t!H! 7 iewSl "* cannot put them into effect 
unless his womenfolk are first con- 
J, c “ cd - X ou “ay educate the child, you may 
*?H C 80 dongas the woman is 
neglected, things will remain much as they ate. 
The woman therefore holds the key to the 

cultural progress of the race. So if we want our 

villages to go forward we have to do intensive 
work amongst women. 

.-f* Tod ay { be village is torn by fac- 

tions by caste and by creed. GandhijYs crusade 
tor doing away with untouchabflity. and for 
*I°^ 0 i4 n ^u Hl 5^ u ' Musllm unit y is but an effort 
IZJOr. h t dl \ mrc firating elements into one 
le f oun .d together by their common 
hfe together m the vdbge and in the country, 
for in union is their strength. A people who 
are in perpetual strike with each other are bound 
1° r CIpi0Ited by a third party; The only way 
??_“* l - fro j n s V ch exploitation is to get 
Ur V ted ai i d to work together for their 
mutual advantage. The person which in respect 
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of caste intolerance and arrogance culminating 
’ in untoucbability. has been eating into the life 
‘ of the nation cannot be eradicated in a day. 
^The Harijan Sevak Sangh under the guidance of 
Gandhi)} has as its sole task to serve the so- 
‘ called untouchables, to befriend them in the 
' inhuman isolation to which they have been 
condemned for centuries by the caste Hindus, 
and to wipe out from the hearts of' men all 
man-made distinctions of higher and lower 
between one man and another. Gandhiji has 
been so earnest about this that he was willing 
to fast to death rathe'r than allow untouchability 
to remain and obtain official sanction in our 
constitution In respeit of votes. He wants the 
"untouchables" to become merged in the Hindu 
•community and become one with it, without any 
trace of their former isolation. There is no 
•doubt that in this he is only giving expression 
to the spirit of non-violence, which will not 
brook shunning one’s fellow-men and treating 
them as of lesser breed. His work in this con- 
nection may not be spectacular in results, but 
he has sown seeds which are bound sooner or 
later to bring about a revolution in the Hindu 
community and through it in all communities 
living in this country, a revolution which will 
level down all distinctions of high and low and 
lead to respect of man as man* 

One of the factors that divides us from each 
| other is language. If our 7.00,000 of villages are 
to be bound > together and feel affinity with each 
other, theie is need for a single language which 
can be understood by all of them. As Hindustani 
is the language which is known to roost of our 
. population, it is naturally the one which is best 
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fitted to fulfil this function. Gandhiji 
therefore helped to establish institutions for « 
spread of a knowledge of this national langti*8*' 
or Rashtra Bhasha, in provinces where it is 0°-. 
known adequately. * 

Drink is an evil which in our country eXjp 
chiefly only among the poorer classes. ” u 
amongst them it has played havoc, ruining warj 
homes and taking away from women and children 
their daily bread. Men become brutes uHOf* 
its influence and are thoroughly enslaved by 
Gandhiji who wants them to be free, to 
fully in possession of their powers, and tO“® 
their duty by their women and children, i 
been waging war against this evil. Under ft” | 
direction the Congress Governments institute® 
Prohibition of intoxicating drinks in selected 
areas. He would rather that the revenue obtain* 
ed. from drink be done away with than th* £ 
the Government should provide facilities 
education of the people on money obtained fr®? 
what is literally ruining the poor and tb eir 
families. 

These are some of the ways in which GandlM* 
has sought to get a move on in our village 5 - 
It is obvious that he has touched practically 
every side of life in villages — the political, tbe 
economic, the physiological, the educational, and 
the social. The remedies he has suggested and 
the reforms he has initiated are so far-reaching 
that if they are given effect to. we may find 
the Indian village transformed beyond recogni^ 
tion. It will be a little self-sufficient unit mana- 
ging its own affairs, a model of co-operative 
organisation, where there will be more or less 
uniform prosperity, nourishing j^kpalanced food 
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and the other primary necessities of life, em- 
ployment for all, little* or no exploitation, no 
distinction of high and low, women the equals 
cf men in every respect, education of the hand. 
|he eye. the heart as well as of the head, fellow- 
'feeling and a bond of unity holding together 
not only the people of the village but people 
of aU' villages and therefore the nation. Men 
;and women will be able to control the factors 
jthat affect their everyday lives and thus be truly 
masters of themselves, unlike what happens under 
{the centralised economy of Capitalism or Com- 
jmnnism where they have by force to submit to 
• orders from the centre whether they wish to 
j or not. There will thus be true democracy or 
i rule of the people. And as when people are 
•organised in small self-sufficient village groups, 

’ 'here will he no need lor them to look at other 
^ands with greedy eyes for raw materials and 
markets, as they will produce primarily only for 
their own requirements, there will be an end 
war for economic reasons, as today, and in 
jts place the' possibility of genuine international 
brotherhood and world peace. Then and then 
alone will non-violence reign supreme. 

. This is not merely a utopia or a shadowy 
Picture of Gandhiji’s dreams but it is a con- 
summation for which Gandhiji has been working 
a nd towards which he has actually set forces in 
motion, as we have tried to show. Work such 
j a s this cannot be weighed, counted, labelled, in- 
dexed, and reduced to statistics. For it has not 
to deal with things but with men." What 
Gandhijl has done is to let loose revolutionary 
forces, which are always incalculable. They may 
appear today to be no more than a cloud of the 
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of a man’s hand, but they may spread 
morrow to cover the sky and flood the land. 



* What Gandhiji has done for 
Indian Labour 

(by gulzari lal nanda) 

I do not find myself equal to the. task of put- 
ting in words or figures the magnitude of the 
debt which the working class in India owes to 
Mahatma Gandhi, His personal share in building 
up the labour movement is large. The material 
gains which the labour has secured as a result of 
jus direct help are numerous. Of much deeper 
significance and of far greater value, however, 
gre, what may be described as his indirect 
services and “intangible" contribution to the 
Cause of labour in India. He has given labour 
a clear view of its true goal and lighted up its 
path. By bis stupendous activity for ibe nation 
os a whole, he has also cleared the way of the 
working class for marching forward to its desti- 
nation, 9 

We may first consider the indirect succour 
which Gandhiji has rendered to the workers, 
through the movement of freedom. led by him 
for nearly three decades. It is a familiar fact 
that the birth and early growth of the labour 
Tnovement in . India almost synchronised with 
the first political campaign in this country slatt- 
ed by Gandhiji. This was no mere coincidence. 
Gandhiji’ s countrywide agitation was marked by 
a spirit of* revolt against unjust and irresponsive 
authority. Labour witnessed, and was, in many 
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places, drawp into the mass demonstrations of 
those times, ft could not remain unaffected by 
the prevailing atmosphere 'of high hope an^ 
' great endeavour. Labour was made to feel that 
the lowly too had rights, and that, it-was possible 
for them to stand up for those rights. The psych- 
logical as well as the social barriers which had 
held up the onward march of labour, began to 
crumble down as Gandhiji's multipronged cam- 
paign went sweeping ahead. It might have been 
years — it is difficult ’to say bow many— before 
labour in India could have made itself articulatd? 
if Gandhiji bad not intervened .with his all round 
programme for the emancipation of the Indian 
nation. 

Gandhiji mobilized a strong force of" intellec-^ 
tuals " and middle class youths to perform the 
hundreds of tasks which he set before the nation. 
In this, the labour movement secured a ready?' 
made source of pioneers, leaders, and helpers, to 
conspicuous was the part which the political 
intellectuals played in the early days that in the 
case of a strike, the self-justification of an em- 
ployer was considered complete, the moment he , 
uttered the words ” outside agitators ** and "politi- I 
cal motives,” whatever might have been the 
grievances, which caused dislocation of work. 
The contacts thus established and the awakening 
created among the workers could have easily been 
used for feeding the agitation and unrest of those 
days, even at the risk of causing a degree of ’•l 
embaxrasment to the workers and injury to their 
immediate interests Gandhiji did not allow such 
a tendency to manifestitself. He has, however, 
all along kept up bis insistence that national 
workers should interest themselves in the welfare 
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of the working class, and miss no opportunity 
of helping it to remove its indifs'trial and social 
^handicaps. * . ' 

It will need too much space to record here 
the benefits which labour has derived from the 
manifold activities of Gandhiji in the social sphere. 
Two items deserve special .mention — Prohibition 
and Untouchablility Removal. Only those who 
have seen it can have an idea of the havoc 
wrought by liquor, .among the poor toilers who 
fall a prey to it. I have witnessed the woes of the 
women, the pitious plight of. the children, the 
tightening grip of disease and death, and the 
progressive damage to the moral fibr£ for which 
the drink evil is answerable. There are no words 
^ to describe the depths of degradation and help- 
lessness to which working class families sink 
down, on this account. Under the influence of 
liquor, the worker— and this is of the gravest 
consequence fronrthe standpoint of the working 
class— proves to be his own worst enemy in his 
Struggle with the forces which are bearing him 
down. Liquor leads the workers into wrong ways 
and destroys the only means which they possess, 
for their deliverance viz. their solidarity and their 
power of resistance. 

To overcome this menace, Gandhiji initiated 
and vigorously pursued the Prohibition Campaign 
as an important item of the national programme. 
It was because of his personal interest and insis- 
tence that the Congress ministries pressed for- 
ward with measures of Prohibition, and big in- 
dustrial centres like Bombay and Ahmedabad 
were declared to be dry areas. The Ahmedabad 
Prohibition Research Advisory Board appointed 
by the Government of Bombay made unanimous^ 
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report that the scheme of Prohibition, enforced in 
that area, had*succeeded beyond the most sanguine 
expectations and had resulted in an enormous i 
material and moral benefit for the working class. 

Gandhiji’s work for the removal of untouch- 
ability has no small bearing on the progress'of the 
labour movement in this country. Almost all the 
so called untouchables belong to the labouring 
community and form a large 'proportion of it. 
They are the most down-trodden section of la- 
bour. Gandbiji’s incessant endeavour in their , 
behalf has rid them of many disabilities, particu-' 
larly in the urban areas, and has brought much 
strength to the labour movement by closing up, 
to a considerable extent, this breach in its ranks. 

By his own shining example, by bringing into 
vogue simpler modes of living, by the dress 
reform he has introduced, by rehabilitating 
Indian languages, and in a score of other 
ways, Gandhiji has gone far # in bridging the 
gulf between the intelligentsia and the working 
masses. His constant advocacy of the claims 
of the poor, his stress on the dignity of labour 
and his propagation of the ideas of economic, 
social and political equality, have done a great 
deal fo promote the peaceful social process, which 
would through a progressive levelling up and 
down, eliminate the disparities of wealth and 
power and establish a harmonious social order. 

Gandhiji's direct personal association with 
the labour movement dates from the days of his 
stay in South Africa. That country was in need 
of workers to develop her economic life India 
had spare man power. For years, a stream of 
indentured Indian labour flowed to South Africa 
and other Colonies The Indian labourer who 
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was found to be a useful helper in the earlier 
stages came,.in course of time, ,to be viewed by 
the white .settlers in the light of a*dangerous 
rival. In all tljese regions, the Indian labourer 
was compelled to submit to exceedingly bad social 
and economic conditions, but the political dis- 
abilities assumed the worst form in South Africa. 
Gandhiji came on this scehe and started prepar- 
ing the Indian community for organized resis- 
tance of the passive and peaceful kind. t The 
prominent stake in this case was the human rights 
of the immigrant of whonr the large bulk consist- 
ed of Indian ' labourers. 'Gandhiji launched a 
series of campaigns in which the Indian commu- 
nity courted imprisonment and suffered severe 
hardships. At one stage, thousands of Indian 
• labourers in coal mines laid down tools and went 
on strike smarting under the wrong and humiha- 
tion of the 3 £ head tax which indentured labour- 
ers were liable to pay. The strike spread to the 
sugar plantations. It was suppressed by force 
causing injury and death to a number of la- 
bourers. About 6,000 labourers Joined Gandhiji 
in the Great March of which the objective was 
to set at naught the Government ban on the 
entry of Indians in Transvaal. The passive resis- 
ters stood their ground in the face of brutal treat- 
•ment and unspeakable sufferings. Before starva- 
tion, disease, and death, they did not quail. The 
3 £ tax was repealed, and for the moment, the 
' other immediate objectives of the movement were 
attained. This was a grand exhibition of moral 
force displayed by masses of ignorant and illiter- 
ate labourers under the guidance and inspiration 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The struggle in South 
Africa has rightly been treated as a heroic phase 
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in the history of the Indian labour movement. 

Gandhiji may be counted, in a -real sense, as 
the first leader of the Indian labour- movement. 
Gandhiji was the first to espouse the cause of 
Indian labour, stationed in a foreign land, and the 
first to lead it in an organized fight cn a mass 
scale. Back in India, he again fpund himself right 
in the midst of the working class and at the head 
of a labour struggle of such proportions and im-' 
portance ns had never been witnessed in the past 
in this country. This happened in^ Ahmedabad 
in March 1918. The lbcdl textile industry was 
already big enough fo employ half a lakh of 
workers. -The weavers had asked for a rise in 
wages in view o'f the heavy increase in the cost 
of living, owing to the conditions created by the 
world war. The employers, not willing to go be- 
yond a small concession, detlared a lockout of 
all the employees. Gandhiji examined every as- 
pect of the question, and came to the conclusion 
that the workers were entitled to an additional 
remuneration to the extent of 35 per cent. The 
millowners were adamant in their refusal to con- 
sider this proposal and would not go to arbitra- 
tion. Gandhiji advised the workers that it was 
their duty to resist unbending arbitrary authority, 
to their last breach. The workers took a solemn 
pledge that they would not resume work in the 
mills till their just demand was accepted. 
Gandhiji planned every detail of the struggle and 
took charge of its conduct from day to-day. He 
addressed a daily meeting of the wofkers and 
issued a pamphlet everyday containing informa- 
tion and directions for the workers. A time 
came— after about a fortnight— when owing to 
the propaganda of the millowners and the various 
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devices .employed by them for demoralizing the 
ranks of the workers, a section began to show 
signs of- weakness. This came about partly on 
account of the strain of hunger and privations. 
Gandhiji could not brook the idea of even a 
single person turning away from his pledge, be- 
cause of want. He decided to go without food 
himself. This began his first historic fast. It 
was intended to be of indefinite duration. During 
this period, arrangements were made to relieve 
the hardships of the workers by providing them 
with alternative temporary employment. The 
building operations just then started for housing 
Gandhiji’s Ashram at Sabarmati. became thcmeans 
of placing in the hands of workers a few pice a 
day. Gandhiji’s fast had not progressed far when 
the raillowners were moved to revise their atti- 
tude to save Gandhiji’s life. They accepted arbi- 
tration and the workers eventually obtained an 
increase in wages to the full extent of 35 per cent. 
Gandhiji’s fast meanwhile raised the labour ques- 
tion in the country to the plane of a national issue 
of outstanding importance. •. 

The bond which was then created between 
Gandhiji and labour in Ahmedabad has been 
growing stronger with the passage of time. He 
has directed numerous fights of the workers since 
then. . He inaugurated their unions early in the 
.year 1920 and tended them with care during their 
period of infancy. It is largely due to his help, 
aid and counsel that the Ahmedabad Labour 
Association occupies its present pre-eminent 
position in the country. 

The achievements of the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association are of special significance 
as furnishing a test of the efficacy of Gandhiji’s 
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ideas with regard to the conduct of the labour 
movement. It would not he out of place, there- 
fore, to give a brief outline of the position and 
activities of this organization. 

The Association has, at present, a record 
membership of 65,000 textile workers, who p3y m 
their dues regularly at each wage payment. The 
income of the Association on account of mem- 
bership fees amounted to nearly Rs. 2* lakhs 
during the year 1944-45. 

The Association has arranged for the study 
and progressive record,of the working and living ' 
conditions of the labouring community in the city. 
Complaints from individuals or groups of workers 
are recorded, investigated and attended to. The 
Association receives about 7,000 such complaints 
each year. Negotiations with the authorities « 
concerned are conducted by, personal interviews 
for the most part. When private settlement is ^ 
not reached, full use is made of the conciliation 
machinery provided under the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act. The Association always insists on 
recourse to arbitration in cases of disagreement 
to avoid direct action. A strike is declared when 
there is no other course open. Each strike be- 
comes an occasion for setting up elaborate cam- 
paign. The preparation for it, as well as its actual 
Conduct, make very large demands on the_ moral 
and material resources of the Association'^ The 
aim is to keep up a non-violent atmosphere, pre- 
serve the morals of the workers, combat strike- 
breaking activities, and to bring to bear social 
and moral pressure on the employers, so that they 
may agree to refer the dispute to arbitration or 
adjudication. 

The Association assists the workers in obtain- 
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'ing their due under the various legislative enact- 
ments, including the Workmen’s Compensation 

* Act and.the Maternity Benefit Act. It provides 
legal aid for members, and renders such help 
during strikes as circumstances may permit. The . 
workers who are victimized by the employers for 
trade union activity are provided.due relief. 

The Association now maintains about 20 
social centres which cater to the intellectual and 
social needs of the working class in the neigh- 
bourhood of «each centre, > by setting up libraries 
and reading rooms and by providing facilities for 
physical culture and recreation. It conducts 6 
day schools and 2 night schools. Hostel accommo- 
dation is provided for working class girls to pur- 
sue > their studies in the Various educational insti- 
tutions in the city. There is a Bal Mandir which 
attends to the needs of 65. children. Homes for 
students have been opened in the labour residen- 
tial areas to furnish accommodation, instruction, 
and cultural background for young working class 
boys. Scholarships are made available to work- 
ing class students receiving education in scondary 
schools. 

The Association has also a well-equipped dis- 
pensary with an average annual attendance of 
75,747. Arrangements are made to secure ad- 
mission in the local hospitals for those workers 
who are in need of indoor treatment. A pro- 
gramme of opening maternity huts m the different 
wards, arranging for medical examination of the 
workers and their dependents and for supply- 
ing systemetic health education has been adopted 
and is making satisfactory progress 

The Association endeavours to promote co- 
operative facilities for savings in deposit accounts. 


Pr. NEHRU'S HOMAGE • 


Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru, in a message tP the 
or^ss on the occasion of Mahatma Gandhi's 77th 
birthday, says, ** The 2nd October has bepo mc a 
significant ^date* for India, for that day was 
Gandhiji's birthday 76 years ago. Whatever the 
day of the month or year, Gandhiji is e ver 
present in our minds, for he has dominated the 
Indian scene, moulded pur national Jife and 
intimately affected innumerable private lives. 
What we are to-day nationally or individually, 
we are largely because of him. whether we realise 
irornoc. 

“So ro-day on his 77th bjrrhday we of*cr 
our homage to him, and the love and affection 
which flow to" one who has not only been a 
very great leader but at the same time imich 
more than a leader— a friend, a comrade, a * guide 
and sure haven m time or trouble and distress. 



’What Gandhiji Has Done for Women 

(BY KAMALADEV1 CHAT TOPADIYA) 

The, gre'at leap forward made by the Indian 
women is one of the Significant milestones in our 
national progress. *■ Crampea by age 6ld ‘Customs*' 
bound by mouldy traditions, rhey had lain 
languishing behind the four walls of their little 
domestic yard, seemingly untouched by the pass- 
ing juggernaut* of swift changes, until one day 
almost like a tornado the great gale of national- 
ism swept the land crashing down the ancient 
boundaries and setting into motion new currents, 
^weaving 'new .patterns of thought and living, 
breaking through and across the deep cuts of 
ancienc usage. Movement is the law of life. But 
’it is given direction and form by man. He who ‘ 
rides the crest guides the movement. He 
gives meaning' to the . inspiration .and shape to 
the tide. Gandhiji Has been’ one such leader. 
But Gandhip is much more than a leader of a 
political movement.* He is the creator of a -new 
technique of living based on non-violence. But 
non-violence can be the expression of only a 
well adjusted sdciety and this can only come 
out of a unit whose every constituent is free ana 
'■ untrammelled, where one section does not 
dominate over the -other. This logically means 
he must also stand for an equality of status and 
a free comradeship between the sexes. For 
maladjustment must necessarily lead to hatred 
and conflict, while balance leads to harmony 
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It is running a Khadi Bhandar and a general store 
of which the annual sale amounts to about 
Rs. 2.10.0C0. 

It makes continuous endeavour to assist the 
workers in securing their civic rights and dis- 
charging their civic responsibilities. Nearly 5C0 
complaints of neg'ect and inattention to civic 
needs of working class families or localities’ on 
the part of the Municipality, are dealt with 
every year. The Association ’ participates in 
municipal elections and endeavours to secure 
adequate representation for the working class 
on the Local Body. In the last elections, labour 
secured 19 seats out of 52 on the General Board, 
of the Ahmedabad Municipality. The Association 
has its own press. About 30.i'00 copies of the 
’* Majur Sandesb”, the fortnightly organ of the 
Association, are issued for circulation. Small . 
pamphlets touching the needs and problems of the ' 
workers are brought out from time to time. The 
word of mouth, however, occupies a far 'more 
important place m the trade union and social 
propaganda carried on by the Association. Ar- 
rangements exist for the collection of the relevant 
facts and figures which is an essential trade 
union activity. 

Through the efforts of the Association, orga- 
nizational work has been promoted in vaVious 
textile centres in the Proyince and ofitside.' The 
Unions in these places obtain from the Association 
such help and advice as they need. The member- 
ship of these associated organizations exceeds 
20,000 

The affairs of the Association are governed 
by Boards composed of the elected representa- 
tives of the workers who are members of the 
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Association. These Boards are re-constituted 
every two years, after completing an elaborate 
procedure ot elections fo ensure the proper 
exercise of the workers’ democratic choice in the 
composition of their ..Governing Body. About 
838 representatives sit on these Boards, They 
elect the executive and the other committees. 
There were in the year 1943-44 about 106 meet- 
ings of the elected bodies. To attend to all this 
work, the Association has maintained a paid staff 
of 235 persons at present. 

It should cause no surprise if I reckon as.part 
of Ganihiji's work for labour his exertions to 
promote the handicrafts of the country of which 
Khadi still remains the centre as well as the 
symbol. Through Khadi, Gandhiji has extended 
his helping hand to h very large but scattered 
mass of workers whose plight is incomparably 
worse than that of the industrial workers in the 
towns. They suffer in ignorant and helpless 
silence.* , The only feature which relieves the 
dark misery of their existence is that it covers a 
brief span. The activities of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association bring measure of. relief directly to 
three lakh persons in the rural areas. 

The personal ministrations of Gandhiji could 
- not, in the nature of things, extend beyond a 
section of f the Indian working class ; but the bene- 
ficent influence of ‘.his work for labour has tra- 
velled to ; .every place where men, women, and 
children toil in this country. Every labourer and 
■ every, sympathiser of labour can have access 
to the body of ideas evolved and applied by 
Gandhiji through a quarter of- a century, on the 
basis of the doctrines of Truth and Non-violence 
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which is peace. Gandhiji’s attitude -towards 
women is r therefore^ influenced by more than 
mere humanirarianism. It is -pare'- of bis. 
philosoohy of life, as he puts it in hiskiwn inimit- 
able way. , , * 

Writing on this question Gandhiji says: 
" My own opinion is, that juisr as fundamentally 
man and woraan # are one, their problem' must 
be one m essence. The soul, in both is the same. 
The two live the same life, have the same feel- 
ings. Each is a complement of the other. The 
one cannot live without the other's active help... 
The divjsion of* the spheres of work being 
recognised, the general qualities and "culture 
required ate practically the .same for both the 
sexes... Woman is the companion of man. gifted 
with'equal mental capacities. She has the righc 
to participate in very minutest detail in the 
activities of man, and she has an -equal righc of. 
freedom and liberty with him. She is entitled to 
■ a supreme place in her own sphere of activity, , 
as ‘man is in his. This ought to be ’'the natural 
Condition of things, and not as a result only of 
learning to read and write.- By sheer force of a 
vicious custom, even .the most ignorant and 
worthless men have been enjoying a superiority 
over women which they do not deserve, and 
ought not to have. Many of our movements 
stop half way because of the condition of our 
women. Much of our work does not yield 
appropriate results.. .Man and woman are of 
equal rank, but they are not identical. They 
are a peerless pair, being supplementary to one 
another; each helps the other, so that without 
the one the existence of the other cannot be 
conceived, and therefore, it follows as a necessary 
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corollary from these facts, that anything that 
will impair the status of either of them will 
• involve the equal ruin of them both...’ 

He realises only too well that ancient usages 
outgrow their use; that a p?rh once clear gets 
overrun *by Wild growth "that* 1 a well once clear 
can become contaminated by fungus, that to 
pursue 'such'a way is to get lost In a wilderness, 
that to continue to drink at such' a well is to 
suck in disease, germs. Commencing on the 
attitude of the smritis towards women, Gandhiji 
says: “The saying attributed to Manu* that 
fot wertnan there can be no freedom ", is not to 
be sacrosanct. It only shows that, probably, at 
the time when it was promulgated, women were 
keot in a state of subjection. ..It is irteligion to 
give the religious sanction* to a brutal custom, 
Tne smritis bristle with contradictions. The 
’ only reasonable deduction to be drawn from the 
contradictions is that the texts, that may be 
contrary to known and accepted morality, more 
especially to the moral precepts enjoined in fhe 
smritis themselves, must be rejected as interpola- 
tions. Insetting verses on* self-restramt could 
not be written ac the same time and by the 
same pen that wrote the verses encouraging the 
brute in man. ..It is sad to think that the smritis 
conrain tests which can command no respect 
from men who cherish the liberty of women as 
their own. and .who regard her as the mother of 
the race. ” g 

He lashes out against obsolete customs, which 
masquerading undet religious guises, inflict 
untold suffering upon the weak and the helpless, 
tike Christ in the Temple of Jerusalem, his 
strong arm grips the wipe the place 
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nrilJh uncl2an thin 2 s . for surely God can dwell 
“ The tllT" l “' e di8 " it 5’ and health. 
" depends mnrh “ Country . declared Mazzini, 
on ft-hs-than 

Gandhiif iHr • t ^ lcre ^ ote -* not sacrosanct ro 

Weeds for Vh h 3 S l uc " ca ,'<> .dross. His heart 
of traditions r ho suf£ “ under the burden 
child .E i A P° n / st these, . perhaps, the 
his Ufa hi l.“ k “i tl, S Ijrrt place. All through 
vigorously f^r S - p ead f d movingly, passionately, 
Likp Tplsrf r justice for these helpless victims, 
has burnt Untn m,fi kty wrath his righteous anger 
marriase V. ho,r C, '' y - , Th,s cust0 “ of child- 
s”ys hf ••fei 1 a - m ° r *J as !™>1 a » physical evil," 

‘‘ induces nhvs.ri/ ^ C a Undcr “ lnes our m °rals and „ 
na such r.S™ degeneration. By countenanc- 
" g * “ customs, we recede from God as well 

tender ace A f man 1,35 n0 'hdught of the 
tenaer age,, of a girl has none of God Anri 

batdes ' oT^reed haV ® no , ca P act ^ fighting 
rerainini! ir f Fith? f° r ' havms C ain ed it, for 
r,„lf„ ' i® i F 'S ht , for swaraj means not mere 
a P o° Ca d a mf mn f buc a ? al1 round awakening, 
cal ' wE ' moral, economic and polin- 

Stidren? H.. . r a 'I Sada " ,n . , case of little 

over his chiHren /''ffr' i, n7 rl, r,8hts of propett> ' 
owner Anri i. x *5 • t ^ ie,r , P roc ector, not 

ner And, so he forfeits the nrivileee of 

protection when he abuses ,t by Sing to 

against SVnd S'" 1 *' of ,H Ward ^ crime 
a named slr, d 3" 1:3,1 ,hc “"»» ot children 

faajirl^ose' sS called h” ba'nTf, de^Thf 

observe brahmach^as a r n f „rdmo„ if w'h h arr 
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soever in experience. More things are necessary 
than mere brahmacharya for the attainment of 
the final bliss. And brahmacharya that is super- 
imposed carries no merit with it, and often gives 
nse to secret vice that saps the morals of the 
society in which that vice exists.” 

His sense of justice as well, as his Sense of 
proportion urges him to'offer a remedy for those 
tender ones who have already been victimised 
by these brutal customs. That is where he 
. advocates widow-remarriage, one of the many 
tangled Indian problems on which he has .come 
into conflict with orthodox Indian opinion. So 
he pleads again and again : “I have repeatedly 
said that every widow has as much right to 
remarry as every widower. AH the young 
widows, therefore, should have every induce- . 
ment given to them to remarry, and should be 
, sure that no blame would be attached to them 
if they chose to remarry, and every effort should 
be made to select for. them suitable*' matches— 
The least that a parent, who has so abused his 
trust as to give in marriage an infant to an old 
man in his dotage or to a boy hardly out of his 
teens, can do is to purge himself of his sin by 
remarrying the daughter when she becomes 
widowed. As I have said in a previous note, 
such marriage should be declared null and void 
from beginning.., In the giving away of a little 
girl by ignorant or heartless parents, without 
considering the welfare of the child and without 
her knowledge and consent, there is no marriage 
at all. Certainly, it is not sacrament, and, there- 
fore, remarriage of such a girl becomes a 
duty.” 

But Gandhiji is not content with a mete 
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general appeal- He seeks to give -it a practical 
shape by trying to enlisc tbe •active co-operation 
of students in this arduous task. He addresses 
the students directly thus : “ What I would 

like you, young men around me, to do is that 
you should have a touch of chivalry about you. 
I want you to make this sacred resolve that you 
are not going ro marry a "girl who is not a widow, 
you wiil seek out a widow girl and if you cannot 
get a widow girl you are nor going to marry at 
all. Make the determination, announce it ro 
the world, announce it to your parents, if you 
have them, or to your sister.. .Do you supoose 
that we can possibly call ourselves men, worthy 
of ruling ourselves or others or shaping the 
destiny of a nation containing 40 crores, so long 
. as there is one single widow who wishes to 
fulfil her fundamental want but is violently 
prevented from doing so ? It is not religion, 
but irreligion.” 

His vision penetrates through the tough 
overgrowth right into tbe heart of things. It 
is the core wtnch matters to him and not the 
rind. Once when a case of sati was reported to 
him, forthright came his reaction : “Self- 
immoiation at tbe death of the husband is not a 
sign of enlightenment, but of gross ignorance 
as to the nature of the soul. The soul is 
immortal, unchangeable and immanent.. .Again, 
true marriage means not merely union of bodies. 

It connotes the union of the souls also.*' 

Even clearer and more unequivocal are his 
views on the duties of the wife. Marriage is 
probably the oldest social institution and the 
most abused. In this unequal struggle of women 
against social tyrannies imposed on them, nothing 
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has played so high a'part as marriage. Ir is in 
fact the base from .which the continuous attacks 

«on them are made. For men it is a cloak which 
covers a multitude of their failings, their betrayals 
of their social obligations. Many a great leader 
has fought shy of touching this convenient cloak. 
But Gandhijt's search after truth "knows no” 
frontiers. He has wrenched the sham aside to 
boldly reveal the naked reality. Hindu culture 
has erred on the side of excessive subordination 
of the wife to the husband, and has insisted on 
the complete merging of the wife in the husband. 
This -has resulted in the husband, sometimes 
usurping and exercising authority that reduces 
him to the level of the brute. The remedy for 
such excesses, therefore, lies not through the 
law, but through the . tjue education of 
women." 

‘/ He to whom all prchems have a vital reality 
is not content with mere expression of views, 
what one might call lip Sympathy. Gandhiji j s 
essentially a mart of action. With him to be 
convinced is to act. He is not deterred by the 
present impediments. To him absence of legal 
provision is no excuse for sitting still. He gives 
clear direction : “ When either wife or husband 
holds ^ views out of ■ the 'ordinary there is 
danger of jars. In the case of the husband, 
be has no scruples. He does not consider 
himself under any obligation to consult his part- 
ner’s .wishes. He regards his wife as this 
property. And the poor wife, who believes 
in the husband’s claim, often suppresses herself. 
The wife has a perfect right to take her own 
cause and meekly brave the consequences when 
she knows herself to be in the right, and when 
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her resistance is for a nobler’ purpose...” 

Gandhiji’s revolutionary mind overleap's the 
little barriers of„common conventions. His inner, 
eye is fixed on the spirit which lies hidden. 
“ Charity is not a hot-house growth,” he a$ ser ts- 
*‘ It cannot be superimposed. It cannot be pto* 
•'tected by the surrounding wail of the purdah. 
It must grow from within, and to be worth any- 
thing. it must be capable of withstanding, every 
unsought temDtation. It must be a very Door 
thingthat can’t stand the gaze of men. Men, 
to be men, must be able to trust their women- 
folk, even as the latter are compelled to trust 
them. Let us not live with one limb conmletely 
or partially paralysed—Morality is rdoted m the 
purity of our hearts...” His whole being has _ 
revolted against the nauseating caging of delicate “ 
flowers. Writing of his reactions to a * purdah 
meeting ” be commented sadly : ” The sight of 
the. scteew behind which twy audience, whose 
numbers I did nor know, was seated, made me 
sad. It pained and humiliated me deeply, I 
thought of the wrong being done by tnen to the 
women of India by clinging to a barbarous custom 
which, whatever use it might have had when it 
was, first introduced, had now become totally 
useless and was doing incalculable harm to the 
country. AH the*education that we hard been 
receiving for the past hundred years seems to 
have produced but little impression upon us, 
for I note that the purdah is being retained even 
in educated households, not because the educated 
men believe in it themselves, but because they 
will not maafully resist the brutal custom and 
sweep it away at a stroke—" He puts the finger 
on the right spot when he says : Good sense 
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must govern the relations between the two sexes. 
There would be no barrier erected between them. 
Their mutual behaviour should be natural and 
spontaneous . 

Gandhiji is the embodiment of service. *‘ The 
true life is the common life of all, not the life of 
the one. All must labour for the life of the 
others,'' said Tolstoy, whose great influence 
over himself Gandhiji acknowledges. It is" his 
way of self realisation, and to many others, 
especially the women, he has pointed this noble 
way. To him this offers a solution to many a 
problem that confronts women. The sense of 
suppression, helplessness, and of futility felt by 
widows or deserted wives, the stultification 
which is the lot of the idle rich, the aimless drift 
of the educated young, can thus be magically 
transformed into a meaningful life filled with 
^purposeful action and rich experience. Address- 
ing a group of students. he stressed: “Your 
-parents do not send you to school to become 
dolls ; on the contrary, you are expected to 
become sisters of mercy. ..She becomes a sister 
of mercy immediately she thinks less of herself, 
and more of those who are poorer and more 
unfortunate than herself...” 

If Gandhiji occupies today a preeminent posi- 
tion in the heart of the Indian people, it "is becau- 
se he touched the heart of the common man and 
made him realise that he too has a great destiny 
^before him, he too has an important role to play 
in the larger national affairs. The woman, along 
with the suppressed common man, had been 
amongst the forgotten, unwanted ones. Then 
Gandhiji came like a magician. He has often 
been described as the “wizard.” One might al- 
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most believe in bis supernatural powers, so dyna- 
mic. so swift, so revolutionary are his achieve- 
ments, so spectacular his performances. But he is 
too human to be superhuman. Thar is the secret of 
bis greatness. He is just one of us, be is Bapu. 
He is not God the father, banding down tablets 
from Mount Sinai. He is shot through with our 
own weakness and sentiments. He suffers and 
be rcfoices with us. That is why he is so close to 
us. That is why his voice stirred the slumbering 
inert mass which was India. 

The women, like the rest, had grown apathe- 
tic, lost all initiative, all sense of dignity and self- 
rcspcct. They were content to be the domestic 
drudges and the appendages of men. They had. 
slipped so imperceptibly from their high pedestal. ' 
that even that ancient memory bad become blurr- 
ed, * 

Their life had ceased to have any direction 
of its own. ft moved impelled by the one single 
pole-star-man. Over the calm surface came his 
voice. And in his case, word was truly made 
flesh. "More often than nor. a woman's time is 
taken up, not by the performance of essential 
domestic duties, but in catering for the egoistic 
pleasure of her lord and master and for her own 
vanities, ” he wrote. 'To me, this domestic 
slavery of woman is a symbol of our barbarism. 

In my opinion, the slavery of the kitchen is a 
remnant of barbarism mainly. It is high time 
that our womankind was freed from this incubus. 
Domestic work ought not to take the whole of a 
woman’s time...” 

Gandhiji compelled women to extricate them- 
selves. For the first time woman grew conscious 
of herself as an entity, of her mission in life,- grew 
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to a realization that in her shackles was society 
fettered, that in pushing her down the alley man 
had slipped headlong after her. that her regenera- 
tion was intrinsically boundup with the regenera- 
tion of the nation, She stirred from her bad 
dream of weakness and helplessenss to the walk- 
ing awareness of strength and power. That she 
counted vitally and in infinite ways was to her 
now a real experience. She was the vehicle of 
national fulfilment. Her mission went beyond 
her old domestic frontiers, even beyond the 
national ones. Gandhijt‘s clarion voice rang out : 
” In this non-violent warfare their contribution 
should be much greater than men’s. To call 
woman the weaker sex is a libel ; it is man’s 
injustice to woman. If by strength is meant 
brute strength, then indeed is woman less brute 
than roan.- If by strength is meant moral power, 
then woman is immeasurably man’s superior 
■ Has she not greater power of endurance, has 
she not greater courage ? Without her. man 
•could not be. If non-violence is the law of 
our being, the future is with women," 

The ancient wall of tradition crumbled as 
did once the walls of Jericho. The helpless 
maiden of yesterday was the valiant soldier of 
today. History had turned a whole page at the 
gentle touch of this little man. I recall pleading 
with him for a Special message to call out the 
women, during his Dandi march, “ But why do 
you suppose they need a special message from 
me ?’’ he asked. ’* Because women have not yet 
become sufficiently aware. * They are still lost 
in their ancient slumber. They may lose the 
chance, this one chance of our life time, if you 
don’t strike a special note”. I replied in a sort 
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of helpless impatience., If that is your estimate, 
all I can say is. you don’t know your sisterf,” 
he replied, wirh a knowing indulgent .smile. He 
handed our the message, neverthelss, if only 
perhaps to prove me wrong. 

The great day came when Gandhij’i picked 
salt on the Dandi shore, with almost an impish 
delight and India witnessed a few incredible 
sequences. But none so startling as the sight of 
woman marching in the forefront of the battle. 
Women with pale eyes and blushing cheeks, 
they who had been gently nurtured behind silken 
curtains, women who had never looked upon a 
crowded street, never beheld a strange face, 
stripped aside those silken curtains, threw off 
their gossamer veils and flung themselves put 
into the blinding glare of day, unshaded, un- 
protected. Women whose feet were as velvety 
as rose petals, habituated to sink but into soft 
Persian carpets, walked unshod on hard stony s 
paths, unmindful of scars and bleedings. They 
who had been nurtured on the lightest of 
delicacies crunched bravely the tough sandy 
jail rotis. Their delicare limbs now reposed on 
the rough blankets. They faced perils and 
privations with a happy light in their eyes and 
a spring in their limbs. Almost overnight their 
narrow domestic walls had given way to ODen 
up a new wide world in which they had a high 
place. Their traditional duties had enlarged 
even as their courtyard Their life had expanded 
and taken on a new meaning. Their thoughts 
and actions now mattered and made an infinite 
difference to the lives of 400 millions. The 
unlettered and untaught proved as caoable and 
efficient as the tutored. They assumed high 
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offices and fulfilled theic duties with cate and 
diligence. They became dictators and captains. 
They organized and ran the entire foreign cloth 
boycott and picketing program, giving shape to 
an old dream of Gandhiji. . They faced persecu- 
tion, beatings, assaults with indomitable courage. 
It was hard to bend them, and impossible to 
break. They gave a meaning and reality to this 
non-violent struggle which they alone could 
have given. ** The part that women played in 
this struggle should be written in letters of gold," 
said Gandhiji. 

This undoubtedly is one of Gandbiji‘s greatest 
achievements. For, it is not what the woman 
actually did in the Satyagraha movement which 
matters so much as what the 'movement did to 
her. It changed -the face of Indian society. 
What social reformers had been struggling to 
achieve over half a century, Gandhiji did almost 
overnight. The status of women was completely 
transformed, for in life there is rarely a going 
. back. The women of 'today carry themselves 
with new dignity and a consciousness of theu 
larger responsibilities. 

Gandhiji’s vital relationship with .the women_ 
can be best gauged by surveying his own life 
Two of the most intimate influences in his life 
were those of women, that of his mother and 
his wife. The intimacy of a child with the 
mother is said to' colour its entire relationship 
with the world. The relationship betw een the 
two was a most ennobling mfulence on Gandhiji. 
This is certainly confirmed by the story of his 
Ufe where his mother’s strong hand is seen 
moulding his early life. 
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though perhaps only the few .who bad the 
opportunity to come into close contact with 
them realised it. There is a general belief that 
she was the typical much-suppressed Inaian-wife. 
Nothing could be further from' the truth. His 
strong will was matched by hers. To the last 
she retained her own individuality 'even while 
she adjusted herself to him and the terrific 
changes he wrought in their lives. She had a 
mind of her own that was never allowed to be 
crushed. She did not hesitate when she felt 
moved to do so to stand. up to him on whose 
glance millions hung, he before whom millions 
bowed in awe. he whose every single word was ' 
law to millions. There was perfect eas'e and 
freedom between the two, which made for not v 
only a happy union, but also his happy relation- 
ship with womanhood in general. Even as he 
became Bapu. -she became Ba to the world, on 
her own. not as an appendage ro him. That is 
most significant. She could talk with him the 
most mundane affairs and find in him a most 
attentive and responsive mate That was the 
secret of their happy comradeship Whatever 
rbe agony and effort, they bad attained ir. She 
was not the wife who walked m his shadow, 
she was one who shed a light of her own. 

To the women, however. Gandhiji is much 
more than a leader to revere and respect. He 
is also the father whom they love and have faith 
in, to whom they can carry their little troubles 
and quarrels. 

Gandhiji expects much more from women, 
for they are the ballast whicn gives weigbtagc 
and stability to his work. In his khadi and Harijan 
work, the two things closest to his heart, he has 
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assigned women a high place. “The restoration 
of spinning to its central place in India’s peace- 
ful campaign for deliverance from the imperial 
yoke, gives the women a .special status. Spin- 
ning must, as of old, fall on your shoulders. Two 
hundred years ago. the women of India spun not 
only for the home demand but also for foreign 
lands... i The economic and moral salvation of 
India thus rests mainly with you. The future of 
India lies on your knees, for you will nurture 
the future generation. You can bring up the 
children of India to become simple, God-fearing 
and brave men and women, or you can coddle 
them to be weaklings, unfit to brave the storms 
of life... It is for the women of India, a large 
number of whom do not get even an anna per 
day, that I am going about the country with my 

spinning wheel and my begging bowl ". 

, In these soul-stirring words which surely no 
woman can withstand, Gandhiji has placed a 
great duty on the shoulders of the women of 
India. Equally great and responsible is the task 
be has allotted them in his Harijan programme. 
In no uncertain terms he defines the desire of 
his heart when he addresses the women in the 
following words : 

“ I want you, above everything else, to root 
out untauchability from your hearts and serve 
the Harijan boys and girls as you would serve 
your own children. You should love them as 
your own relatives, your own brothers and sis- 
ters, children of the same Mother India. I have 
worshipped women as the living embodiment of 
the spirit of service and sacrifice. Man can 
never be your equal in the spirit of selfless ser- 
vice with which Nature has endowed you. 
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■«™lP»»ona.« he art which melts 
at the sight of suffering. If, then, the suffering 
nhllirJ “ 0 y c . TtHi and you give up untouch- 
h Astmctions of high and 

low, Hinduism will he purified and Hindu society 
nil. it *•!?'?-' strll!e '“wards spintual pro- 
fl j \ I , l , U l ,lma ; cl >' ““an the well-being of 
h.?r,Tr 0 “, th a . c, » of 35 crores of human 

C i- C wonderful purificatory process 
that one-fifth of the human race will undergo. 

of "humanity ‘ ,e 3 * lea * t * ly r e ac ' io n on the whole 

in „ ,s ■' a ? y wonder that before such' heart rend- 
■ng appeals, women, even the hardest and vain- 
est among them, young maidens and even little 
* ? 0 „ r 'adily strip off their jewels and put 
them in Bapu s lap. For who can resist bis crv. 
the call of our better selves to banish this evil 
stench from our midst ? . 



1 Gandhiji’s Moral & Spiritual 
Contribution to Indian Life & Thought 

(BY RA.JKUMA.Rl AMBIT KAUR) 

Gandhiji has been the ‘ Polar Star ’ in India’s 
horizon for the last quarter of a century. History 
records no parallel to the following he commands 
not only in his own country bur in the entire 
world. His life is an open book. Those who 
have not the privilege of knowing him personally 
^‘can know him through his writings. No auto- 
biography has laid bare the innermost soul of the 
writer in quite the same way as Gandhiji’s 
Experiments with Truth He was born and 
bred in a religious atmosphere The impress of 
his mother, a profoundly religious woman from his 
picture of her, has never left him. It was her 
influence that kept him from falling a victim to 
itemptation when he was left to fend for himself 
sn England. It was she who first sowed the 
eeds in his young heart which have "helped to 
develop in him that worship of Truth and Love 
which are the hall-mark of his character. He 
has been a votary of Truth since childhood. 
When punished for non-attendance at a 
t gymnastic class at school because the master 
would not believe that having no watch, the 
cloudy weather had deceived him, the young 
boy wept in anguish not at the punishment but 
at the mere thought of having been accused of 
tellingsan untruth. When he was tempted 
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hidingly to eat meat by his school cornp3 n ’°. sf ' 
the knowledge that he was deceiving and *y* r ®. 
to his parents was always gnawing at his 
and it was this hurt to his growing moral statu*, 
tbat finally made him decide to abstain fro® ***{ 
Again it was the innate love of truth which * eDt ; 
him as a boy of 15 to make the touching ct>n‘ eS ,‘: 
sion of having stolen to his father. The 
tears of love and sublime forgiveness mad e r "“ 
boy’s repentance complete and have been dcsc* 1 * 5 ' 
ed by him in his autobiography as an fP 
lesson in pure ” Ahimsa Early in life toe 
* Ramayana * of Tulsidas made its impress o! j 
him ; early in life, thanks to the opportunity ot 
listening to religious conversations between bis 
father and his friends, he got a grounding 
only in Hinduism and its sister religions 
other faiths also which inculcated in him a £P ,nt 
of tolerance and respect for all religions. -» 

Ot those boyhood days he writes, “ Thit wA 
thing took deep root in me. the conviction that 
morality is the basis of all things and that frucb 
is the substance of all morality. Truth noW 
became my sole objective. Truth began to g roW 
in magnitude every day ”, Since then his conCJP^i 
tion of Truth has widened to ” Truth is GPu *il 
Pan passu with this passion for seeking T ru . r " ' 
he writes : “A Gujrati didactic stanza likewise 
gripped my mind and heart Its precepr “re tu ” 1 | 
good for evil ” became my guiding principle/ « j 
became such a passion with me that I 
numerous experiments in it. Here are those iioJj 
me) wonderful lines : — > * 

“ For a bowl of water give a goodly meal ; . i] 
Fora kindly greeting bow thou down svtchi ( 
zeal ; 
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For a simple penny pay thou back with gold ; 

If thy life be rescued, life do not withhold. 

Thus the words and actions of the wise 
regard ; 

Every little service ten-fold thy reward. 

But the truly noble know all men as one. 

And return with gladness good for evil done.” 
With the religious background of his home 
and with the early realization by this outstanding 
moral genius of the soiritual values >of life, it is 
small wonder that Gandhijt decided early in life 
to choose the strait and narrow way, the path of 
renunciation, the path of suffering, the path that 
leads to eternal life. Opportunities of leading a 
life of pleasure backed by the capacity to earn 
wealth did not tempt him. A burning passion 
for reform within, an irresistible urge to give up 
all to serve fe|low-man, became the motivating 
power behind all his actions, once he had found 
his highest self in South Africa. When he came 
to India, having left South Africa for good, he 
had had immense experience in contacting human 
nature in all its phases, in leadership, in organisa- 
tion, in administering public funds, in training 
the young, in journalism, in ministering to sick 
and suffering humanity, m dealing with govern- 
ment and, above all, m self-tescraint and suffer- 
ing. Through this experience his faith in Truth 
and Non-Violence as the key to all moral and 
spiritual progress and the only means of attaining 
man’s deepest aspirations had taken firm root in 
him. 

Luminaries like Gandmji are sent once in an 
age by Providence to lighten the darkness with 
which humanity through its own weakness 
envelops itself from time to' ume. They bring 
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hope and cheer in place of despair ; they i« 
nnl!> !r th , OSe wfao have seeing eyes ani 
Sfe S?Sf U, |f b / aTCS - Ic is Ind, a’s good fortun* 
statnrS ft 3 ? 3n .° f h,s m ? raJ and spiritual 

against rh gu,c ^ e ^ er , ,n ^ er righteous warfare 
against the oppression from which shtf has been 
suffering f or centuries. Ic was only natural chat 
. an °* “ ,s calibre should at once come into 
ne arena to raise suffering Indian humanity 
irom the mire into which ic had fallen. The 
Indian struggle in South Africa had lasted eight 
years. Satyagraha had been applied for the first 
.V ? e masses °f men and had won through. 

A batyagraha struggle is impossible without 
capital m the shape of character." writes 
Caandhiji Not all the gold of Sheba would hav£ 
made it successful if the participants had not 
been prepared for self-purification through self* 
suffering and had not been self-reliant. The way 
of Satyagraha and Ahimsa have been Gandhiji's 
richest gifts to India and through India to the 
world. As he says, " the world rests upon the 
bed-rock of ‘ Satya ’ or Truth. * AsatyaV 
meaning untruth also means non-existent, and 
Satya ’ or truth also means that which is. 

If untruth does not so much as exist, its visicory 
is out of the question. And truth being that 
which is can never be destroyed. This is the 
doctrine of Satyagraha in a nutshell ". In India 
his first victory was in the Viramgam customs i 
question in 19J5, and the second in the abolition*' 
of indentured labour in 1917. Gandhiji says these 
were the result of preoaredness for Satyagraha. 
After this came the ChamDaran struggle where 
satyagraha " was actually offered and won a 
victory. He has called this " a bold experiment 
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with Truth and Ahimsa It was through 
lervice of the exploited there, that he became 
convinced that work of any permanent nature 
w 4 as impossible without proper village education. 
•Scarcely wasi ChamDaran finished, when he 
■became involved in the dispute of the mill-hands 
rat Abmedabad with the Mill Owners. A strike 
iwas called in which for the first two weeks the 
■labourers 1 exhibited great courage and self- 
irescrainc But afrer that signs of weakness began 
’toicreep in and Gandhiji was impelled, as the 
Jrepresentative of labour to undertake a fast 
^because of their laose, not to coerce the raill- 
jowners. The net result was an atmosphere 
^straightaway of goodwill, and Gandhiji’s contact 
•j,witb labour there later resulted in the birth of 
' a union which stressed the human relationship 
petween labour and capital for the first time by 
introducing rfie principlemnd procedure of arbitra- 
tion. The Kheda struggle, the agitation against 
the Rovjlatt Act, the fight to right the Panjab 
and Keilafat wrongs followed one after the other. 
;In fact, up to date, his life has been one long 
^struggle against violence and untruth. It could 
mot, for him, be otherwise. The cause of suffer- 
ing humanity had to find its biggest champion 
jand servant m him. Since means and ends are 
(Convertible in his philosophy of life, it is natural 
(that throughout all these years he has been 
| endeavouring to win freedom for India through 
’non-violent and truthful means. “ Violent means 
v?iU give violent ‘ Swaraj \ There is no wall of 
separation between means and end. Indeed the 
Creator has given us control (and that too very 
limited) over means, none over the end. Realiza- 
tion of the goal is in exact proportion to that 
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of the means. This is a proposition that admits 
of no exception The non-violent struggle of 
the Congress against the mightiest empire the 
world has ever seen, is Gandbiji*s unique contri- 
bution to suffering humanity. To cJzng ro rrurh. 
to invite suffering on oneself and never even 
think of injuring the opponent is surely the 
highest way for man, if man could only rise to 
his full moral stature. Gandhiji claims for Satya- 
graha a complete substitute for armed revolt- 
Its victory is the victory of the moral sense in 
man. We live in times when the utter brutality 
of war has appeared before us in all its horrible 
nakedness. How true Professor Joad is when he 
says, " Gandbyi is a moral genius and his method 
belongs ro the coming generation. He has 
announced a method for the settlement of dis-^ 
putes which may not only supersede the method 
of force, but as man grows powerful in the arc of 
destruction must supersede it, if civilisation iV* 
to survive”. Wc have had ample proof of the 
success of non-violent warfare in India in the 
last quarter of a century. If it has not brought 
us complete victory so far, that is due to our own 
weakness. Gandhijfs insistence on Truth and > 
Non-Violence in politics is a vital contribution. 
How vividly has it been. brought home to us / 
that where the doctrine of force prevails, there 
is no room for truth. “ I want ro see God face 
to face. God I know is Troth. For me the only 
certain means of knowing God is non-violence-* 
ahimsa — love”.. It is this insistence on Truth 
which has made him fearless and which has 
always made his opponents fear him. He cannot 
isolate politics from what to him is dearer than 
life. “My politics are not corrupt, they are 
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'inextricably bound up with non-violence 
truth”. It is this bond which makes him nd n * 
(co-operate with evil in whatsoever form it exi? ts * 
(lJut his non-violent non-co-operation, as he s£ys 
'himself, “ is a prelude to co-operation, " Behind 
r it, there is' always the keenest desire to PO” 

[ operate if there is even the slightest change of 
lheart,in the opponent. He sees life as one. He 
owns kinship with all God’s creation. Man 
being'raade m the image of God has it in him to 
j be true to the divine spark within. GandP'J 1 
has boundless faith in ’human nature. In his 
eyes no man is beyond redemption. His nP.n- 
co-operation, therefore, has its root in infir*jte 
love for the wrong-doer and a deep hatred for 
evil. “ I am by instinct a co-operator. I b^ve 
'presented non-co-operation in terms of religion 
because 1 enter politics only in so far as, it 
develops the religious faculty in me ", He has 
never regarded politics as different m kind i<om 
any other activity. * l Religion ”, he says. 
“ should pervade every one of our actions. Here 
.religion does not mean sectarianism. It means 
Vi belief in ordered moral government of the 
universe. It is not less real because it is unseen. 
Tnis religion transcends Hinduism. Islam, Chris- 
tianity etc. It does .not supersede them. It 
haunonises them and gives them reality ”. All 
his strivings, as a seeker after God (Truth) have 
had their beginnings from and been permeated 
*w*th the idea of establishing the ‘Kingdom pf 
J Keaven| on earth. The Ram' Rajya of his 
, dreams is not mere political freedom. Thi s is 
he recently described it : “ Perfect demo- 
cracy in which inequalities based on possession 
and non-possession, colour, race or creed or sex 
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vanish. In it land and state belong to the people, 
justice is prompt, perfect and cheap and there 
is.freedom of worship, speech and the press— all 
this because of the reign of the self-imposed 
law of moral restraint. Such a state must be 
based on truth and non-violence and must consist 
of prosperous, happy and self-contained villages 
and village communities. It is a dream that may 
never be realized. I find happiness in'living in 
that dreamland, ever trying to realize it in the 
quickest way.” 

Apart from his unique leadership of the 
Congress for the political freedom of our country. 
Gandhiji's contributions to the social and moral 
regeneration of India have been immense. And 
here it must be noted that he has never preached 
wbat he has not himself practised. Non-violence, 
truth, non-stealing, continence, non-possession, 
bread labour, conquest of the palate, perfect _ 
fearlessness, equality of all religions, swadeshi. 
removal of untouchabihty — are the eleven observ- 
ances which he asks those who have thrown in 
their jot with him to carry out with inflexible 
resolve and perfect humility. 

Non-steahng is not merely stealing in tbe 
ordinary sense of the term. It includes spending 
more on yourself than your need. It embraces 
even time spent on yourself which might have 
been given to service. All waste is stealing. To 
eat without work is thieving. 

Non-possession signifies tbe complete surrender 
~of oneself and one's goods to the service of 
suffering humanity, inasmuch as everything one 
has is a trust bequeathed by God. I dare not 
possess anything which I do not want— .You and 
I have no right to anything that we really have 
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until the starving millions are clothed and fed. 
We must adjust our wants and even undergo 
voluntary privation in order that they jnay be 
nursed, fed and clothed. „ > 

Gandbiji is quite clear' that marriage is a 
sacrament which imposes strict discipline on the 
partners. Physical union may only be indulged 
,fn for the purpose of procreation. > *' The ideal 
that marriage aims at is that of spiritual union 
through the phsyical. The human love it 
incarnates is intended to serve a's a stepping-stone 
to divine or universal love ". His own experi- 
ments with brahmacharya have continued ever 
since, as he himself put it,' “ I freed my wife 
from my authority as her lord and master, and 
I became free from the slavery to my appetite 
which she had to satisfy. ” «But his brahmacharya 
is far more than mere celibacy. “ It means 
> complete control over all the senses and freedom 
from lust in thought, word and deed." 

He has always -refused to believe that the 
ideal is impossible, for he maintains that " the 
natural affinity between man and woman is the 
attraction between brother and sister, mother 
and son, or father and daughter. It is this 
natural attraction that sustains the world. I 
should find it impossible to live, much less carry 
on my work, if I did not regard the whole of 
womankind as sisters, daughters or mothers." 

The Control of the Palate is described by him 
( as one of the most difficult vows to follow.* But 
he maintains that to control all one's senses is 
man’s duty. To eat to live and not live to eat 
is the ideal. "Human society is a ceaseless 
growth, an unfoldment in terms of spirituality. 
If so, it must be based on ever-increasing res- 
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traint upon the demands , of the flesh There 
can be no self-realisation without self-restraint. 
The high calling of “ Bread Labour " was first 
brought home to Gandhiji in South Africa after 
reading Ruskin’s^ Unto This Last . The moment 
he discovered that the life of the tiller and the 
handicraftsman is the life worth living, he “ arose 
with the dawn, ready to reduce these principles 
to practice ", The love for doing personally has’' 
been a moving passion with him all his life and 
no work has been' looked upon by him as being 
beneath man's dignity, " Search for the real is 
not a spare-time occupation. Work is part and 
parcel of ic. Not the drudgery at a machine, of 
course, but the happy sunlit work in the field, 
or the garden, or amongst friends and family ”• 

In a country dominated by foreign rule for 1 
centuries it was only natural that* Gandhiji should 
be struck by the paralytic fear that gripped our 
people. To fear no one but God has been his 
guiding principle. *' If you want to follow the 
vow of Truth, fearlessness is absolutely neces- 
sary ", “ Fearlessness is the first requisite of 

spirituality. Cowards can never be moral ", 

Swadeshi has been conceived by him as a 
religious principle, not as a boycott movement 
undertaken by way of revenge. He has describ- 
ed it as “ that spirit m us which restricts us to 
the use and service of our immediate surround- 
ings to the exclusion of the more remote **. It 
is the departure from the swadeshi spine that be 
holds responsible for the gap that divides the 
educated from the masses and for the grinding 
poverty of the latter. The spirit of toleration 
m Gandhtji has been a light in the veritable dark- 
ness of communal strife in our unhappy land. 
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While, for him, as he says, Hinduism is all-suffic- 
ing, his religion is nor exclusive. His respect for 
all other faiths is unbounded. “ I believe that 
it is impossible to estimate the merits of the 
various religions of the world and, moreover, 1 
believe chat it is unnecessary and harmful even 
to attempt it. But each one of them, in my judg- 
ment, embodies a common motivating force, thac 
is, the desire to uplift man's life and give it 
puroose 

For no cause, not even India’s political free- 
dom, has Gandhiji worked so hard as for the re- 
moval of untouchabilicy. He regards it as the 
greatest blot on Hinduism 'and he declines to 
believe that it has religious sanction. Every 
member of his Ashram has to do the work of a 
scavenger and do so with pride. It is not foe 
nothing that he has chosen to settle in Sevagram. 
» a village of Hanjans. The citadel of untoueb- 
ability has been stormed with all the vigout of 
non-violence by Gandhiji, and is fast crumbling. 

No one has done more to restore, woman to 
her rightful position in society .than Gandhiji. 
He condemns man for • his injustices to her 
throughout the ages. He is uncompromising in 
the matter of women's rights. He looks upon 
woman as “the companion of roan, gifted with 
equal mental capacities. ” He has pleaded for 
child-widows, he has raised his voice against 
child marriage, he has denounced marital sub- 
, jugation of the woman, he refuses to recognise one 
moral law for woman and one for man. Above 
all, he has shown her a way whereby she may 
come into her own. He holds that it is her un- 
awareness of her latent moral strength which has 
made hec believe she is the weaker sex. ** If 
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non-violence is the law of our being, the future 
is with woman Woman is the incarnation of 

’ Afaimsa ’. Ahimsa means infinite love 

Let her transfer that love to the whole of human- 
ity, let her forget she ever was or can be the 
object of man's lust. And she will occupy net 
proud position by the side of man as his mother, 
maker and silent leader. It is given to her to 
teach the art of peace to the warring ■world 
thirsty for that nectar. She can become the 
leader in Satyagtaha trthich does not require *h e 
learning that books give but does require the 
stout heart that comes from suffering and faith • 
In the Spinning Wheel Can dbiji has given to 
India the symbol of non-violence. The khadi 
spirit means fellowfeelfng with -every human . 
being on earth. It means a complete renun- 
ciation of everything that is likely to harm out 
Mlow-cieituies. * " represents human 

values, mill clorh represents mere metallic value . 
India in Gandbiji’s mind connotes village India, 
poor, ignorant, starving humanity. He stresses 
the importance, of village industries because he 
wants the future structure of out state to be 
built on the solid foundations of simplicity, non- 
violence, tbe sanctity of labour and human 
values. Man is to him the sutiremc consider- 
ation. and economies that hurt the moral well- 
being of an individual or nation are, in hjs eye*, 
sinful. ’’ I muse confess that I do not dra w * 
sharp or any distinction between economics and . 
ethics **. As long ago as 1908. he sensed that 
large-scale machinery had begun to desolate 
Europe. He has had no cause to change his 
views. Was he hot a veritable prophet when 
he wrote in 1909 that *’ Germany and England 
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are living in the Hall of Death? He wants 
India to unlearn what she has learnt from 4 West- 
ern Civilization 1 because the latter has lost its 
soul in the mad tush afcer money. 

It is the desire that every individual should 
be a productive member of society that has made 
him evolve Basic Education as the best form of 
training for our children. Manual training brings 
out the creative faculty.and stimulates the brain 
as nothing else can. “True education is rhat 
which draws out and stimulates the spiritual, in- 
tellectual and physical faculties of the children 
. Fasting and Prayer are the bedrock of his 
religious faith. “ I believe that there is no prayer 
without fasting and * there is no real fast without 
prayer". He does not, however, believe that 
there is any inherent merit in mortification of 
the flesh. A spiritual fast is for self-purification, 
" a complete and literal denial of self, the truest 
prayer” Gandhiji has often fasted in answer 
to the “ inner voice ”, never to coerce, always 
fot purification of self and others and m order 
to Temove distress and injustice by soul force 
His fasts have been prayers to the Almighty 
from an anguished heart. He admits that " like 
all human institutions fasting can be both legiti- 
mately and illegitimately used. But as a great 
weapon in the armoury of. Satyagraha it cannot 
be given up because of its possible abuse 
Gandhiji is nothing if not a man of prayer. The 
only teal thing in life, he once said to me, is 
prayer. ” As food is necessary fot the body, 
prayer is necessary for the soul ‘ He who 
has experienced the magic of prayer may do with- 
out food for days together but not a single mo- 
ment without prayer. ' For without prayer there 
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is no inward peace The inward peace which 
enables Gandhiji to battle against raging storms 
with complete calm and unflinching faith is the 
outcome of prayer, the prayer that springs from 
the heart and frankly recognises man's depen- 
dence upon God in all details of life. 

It may be said without any semblance of ex* 
aggeration chat-all Gandbiji’s activities are moti- 
vated by religion. Whatever movement he has 
started, whatever institutions he has created, 
have been with the sole desire to raise the moral 
and spiritual stature of those whom he serves. 
And he serves equally those against whom he 
wages moral warfare. 1 He is no idle dreamer* 
He has given ample* practical demonstration of 
what man can achieve if he will follow the true • 
path. His complete dedication to service of ah 
his inestimable gifts, his renunciation of all that ^ 
is perishable, his merging of himself with the 
poor and downtrodden, his rugged honesty, hi* 
abomination of cruelty and injustice, his bound- 
less love and compassion which knows no barriers 
of race or creed or caste, his deep humility, his 
living faith in God are as a city set on a bill 
which cannot be hid and which will shine as a ■ 
light to lighten the world for all time. These 
are what have drawn and will continue to draw 
to hmi men and women of all classes and creeds, 
not only in India but from the four corners of 
the globe. These are what have enshrined him 
in the hearts of the poor and the oppressed. * 
These are what entitle him to be called the 
’Spirit of India’. In a world drowned in an 
ocean of hatred he has been the only lighthouse to 
which men could turn ior.hopc and rescue. He 
has believed in India’s distmy. He has called 
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her *' fitted for the religious supremacy of the 
world". But it must be the awakened India of 
his dreams. Himself a seer, he has tried to bring 
India V along the bloodless "way of peace that 
comes from a simple and godly life.” Indian in- 
de pendence alone will not satisfy him. Through 
her deliverance he seeks to deliver all humanity 
everywhere that lies crushed or broken hy-brute 
force. His India must be “ free and strong so 
that she may .offer herself a willing and pure 
sacrifice for the betterment of the world ”. He 
wants her, therefore, to resist the onrush of the 
material West for her own sake and for that of 
the world, if her, freedom is to revolutionize 
humanity’s outlook on peace and war. ** India 
must learn to live before she can aspire • to die 
for humanity I believe it is to give her this 
life, and give it more abundantly, that this great 
' Proohet of the modern world has been sent to 
her by God. 
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is no inward peace The inward peace whic^ 
enables Gandhiji to battle against raging stores 
with complete calm and unflinching faith is the 
outcome of prayer, the prayer that springs ft 03 
the heart and frankly recognises man’s depen' 
dence upon God in all details of life. 

It may be said without any 'semblance of«** 
aggeration that-all Gandhiji’s activities are mon- 
vated by religion. Wharever movement he has 
started, whatever institutions he has created* 
have been with the sole desire to raise the m° ra 
and smritual stature of those whom he serve*- 
And he serves equally those against whom he 
wages moral warfare.' He is no idle dreamer- 
He has given amole* practical demonstration or 
what man can achieve if he will follow the rru<| * 
path. His complete dedication to service of*" 
his inestimable gifts, his renunciation of all that 
is perishable, bis merging of himself with the 
poor and downtrodden, his rugged honesty, bj* 
abomination of cruelty and injustice, his bound- 
less love and compassion which knows no barriers 
of race or creed or caste, his deep humility, hj* - 
living faith in God are as a city set on a hm 
which cannot be hid and which will shine as a 
light to lighten the world for all time. These 
are what have drawn and will continue to draw 
to him men and women of all classes and creeds, 
not only in India but from the four corners or 
the globe. These are what have enshrined him 
in the hearts of the poor and the oppressed- 
These are what entitle him to be called the 
‘Spirit of India*. In a world drowned in an 
ocean of hatred he has been the only lighthouse to 
which men could turn for.hope and rescue, tie 
has believed in India's destiny. He has called 



Jfhat Gandhi ji Has Done for Harijaits 

(BY L. N. RAO) 

These words of Mahatma Gandhi written 
m 1937 sum up his great love for the fifty 
'millions of our -countrymen who have justly 
focussed attention of the whole country on thgic 
.-problems during the past decade and a quartet- 
iThere is something magical about the Gandhte.n 
ftouch. It looks as though he holds dust in b‘ s 
,jhand and it transforms itself into gold. He to^k 
out the dust laden charkha and it has become 
the symbol of national freedom and the hope °t 
the social and economic underdog. The depress- 
. classes, the Scheduled Castes, the Antyaj, the 
AcMutt, the Ajpmya ani the Untoochabie, * 
host of such irritating, insulting and unpronounC- 
ole names were used and are still used by certain 
sections of the people to denote the fifty million 
•ess unfortunate brethren of ours But GandbUi 
struck a different note and gave to them the 
sweet name of "Hanjan", the offspring of God- 
the country caught it. Spiritual minded as India 
is. could there have been a better approach to the 
people than this to pin their attention and sym- 
pathy to the problems of these countrymen of 
ours ? The meek and the humble, the suffering 
, ,°Pptessed are the most beloved of. God’s 
cmidten, so they bear the brunt of the miseries of 
mis earthly existence. w ' * 

' Harijans have had champions in -the * 

P st - Chaitanya. Tukaram. Nanak, Kabfo 


WHAT SIR TEJ SAYS • 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. on the occasion, says : 
“ In my opinion more than anyone else during 
recent times Mahatma Gandhi has summed up 
the self-respect of India and directed its path 
towards the road to freedom. If freedom is n0 
longer a hypothetical issue but an issue which 
has got to be solved in 4 the immediate future it 
is solely due to Mahatma Gandhi’s person- 
ality, 

*’ I have no doubt that whether we agree 
with him on a particular issue or not, the future 
historian of India would give him the first pl ace 
among the makers of a free nation in the 20th 
century. I wish him many happy returns of th>* 
day.” 
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by the Fast unto Death that the Mahatma under- 
took on 20ch September 1932 to protest against 
^separate electorates granted to the Hatijans 
in the Award of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the 
then Premier of Great Britain. He saw in it the 
seeds of disunity sown by the foreign rulers hmong 
the Hindus. He would resist the attempt to 
separate Harijans politically from Hindu com- 
munity with his life : 

‘•I would far rather that Hinduism died than 
that uatouchabtlily lived.” « 

His penance bore fruit in less than a week. 
But what travail he passed through during those 
six days of his epic fast: One shudders at his 
rigorous self-inflicted suffering. 

However, as a result of the fast, the Pact be- 
tween the leaders of the Harijans and non-Hari- 
jan Hindus, now known as the Poona Pact, was 
arrived at and the political part of it was accept- 
ed by the British Cabinet. What is it that this 
Pact gained for the Harijans 7 The answer to 
this question will be an epitome of Gandhijt's 
work foe the Harijans. Some critics may say that 
Gandhiji has gained his point of joint electorates 
by this last and that benefits only the non-Hatijan 
Hindus I How does that benefit the Harijans ? 
Well, the Poona Pact has benefited the Harijans 
in a way almost undreamt of before. 

The Pact gained for Harijans more than 
' double the number of seats reserved for them tn 
the Provincial legislatures by Mr. Macdonald's 
Award. The Premier bad provided 71 scats and 
separate electorates. The Poona Pact got 148 
seats and joint electorates, though, with certain 
limitations. A panel of four candidates for each 
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Dayanand Saraswati and a host of them were there 
who esDoused the cause of these people and tried 
to emancipate them. Lord Buddha himself wa^ 
probably one of the earliest reformers and saint* 
whobe friended these unfortunate social ouccastes. 

. i hese reformers and saints did their best to make 
people love the sco'rned untouchable by their ex- 
ample .as well as precept. Chapters from the lives 
^hese great men of religion are soul-stirring and 
are beacon lights to the modern reformer. Their 
love fbr the despised Harijan is'a great legacy for 
us. 

But Mahatma Gandhi is unique among such 
reformers. To say so is not to belittle the work 
u° D e reformers of the past even in the least. 
Probably time saint is responsible for making 
Gandbiji such an unrivalled champion and worker 
for the emancipation of the Harijans from their 
social and political degradation. He would of 
course never claim for himself anything nev? or 
great in his service of the Harijans. He has ap- 
proached the problem of removal of uncouchabih- 
the social stigma attached to the Harijans, 
with the penitence and humility of a sinner. His 
heart has bled for this social evil which he has 
proclaimed, day in and day our, as “ the greatest 
bloc on Hinduism " After launching the crusade 
against this social evil, he has fought courageous- 
ly and successfully the orthodox opposition. He 
has declared and proved that untouchabiltty was 
no part of Hinduism and Hinduism would die if , 
untouchability continued to exist. 

Gandbiji organised a nation-wide campaign 
against untouchability in the years 1932-33 and 
1933-34 afrer the historic fast of September 3932 
in Ycravda prison The country was galvanised 
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6. 

Madras 

... 30 

7. 

N. W. F. Province 

... ml 

8. 

Orissa / 

... 6 

9. 

Punjab 

8 

10 

Sind 

... nil 

11. 

U.P. 

... 20 
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For the "first time in recent history, Harijans 
as community got political power in the 1936 
General elections. , Some of them became Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries and some Ministers of the 
Provincial cabinets. • Since 1936 Harijans have 
been gaining more and more influence in the 
country and their voice is now heard. Fifteen 
years ago theirs was a cry in the wilderness but 
now they count as an important element in the 
‘national life of our country* To this haooy 
change Mahatma Gandhi has contributed the 
greatest. 

Soon after the Poona Pact was arrived at, the 
Hindu leaders of various political groups met m 
Bombay on'30ch September 1932 under the Chair- 
manship of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
formed the Servants of Untouchables Society now 
known as the Harijan Sevak Sangh. This is 
another great and unrivalled service rendered by 
the Mahatma to the Harijan community. He was 
not content merely by the Poona Pact. That 
i meant for him only the beginning of the end of 
. the age old wrongs perpetrated by a section of 
Hindus on the Harijans. He declared, soon after 
he broke his epic fast, in emphatic terms : 

“ The Settlement is but the beginning of the 
end. The political part of it, very important 
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u,..^ f cat bas , co be elected first by the 
rhr)r.ioc S - t ^fj ISe - Ves before the general electorate 
hi* ;,,1 S ,C ? ^ ar ‘ 4 ^ n representative. Imagine the, 
«;ofrl U - rnP t.^ r D m • reserved seats to 148 reserved 
5. the f“2? n ?i* 1 ^Matures I Later it trans- 
2", '"at the Hanjans got 3 more seats making a 
ruf! „ 151, *?. f b e Govt, of India Act of 1935. 
tt_. raeant , a big lump of power in the hands of 

jans ana the Hindu community has cheerful- 
ty accented this position Even in. the Federal 
Assembly according to the Act of 1935, 18 per. 
ent or the seats allotted to the general electorate 
was reserved for Harijans, on the basis of the pro- 
portion of their Population to the general Hindu 
E°? u a . t,on - Jc is a different matter that the 
lo-alu parc , of tne Government of India Act of 
ryjp tias not been implemented. But so far as the 
provincial sphere is concerned, Harijans have en- 
joyed the benefits of the generous provisions of 
the Poona Pact, which was the fruit of Mahatma 
jjandbi s penance It is true that some of the 
leaders of the depressed classes bargained for 
more seats during the epic fast of Gandhiji before 
5i? e j??. n f ^ acc was arrived at. But supposing 
Oandhiji had not nsfeed his life? They would 
nave got only 71 seats, though they could have 
had the privilege of contesting other seats in the 
Hindu or General " constituencies. According 
to the 1,3 d Act, Harijans got the following 
assemblies*** 3 thc eIevcn provincial legislative 

1. Assam 

2. Bengal 

3. Bihar 

4 Bombay 

5 C. P.& Berar 


7 

30 

15 

15 

20 
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For the first time in recent history. Harijans 
as community got political power in the 1936 
general elections. . Some of them became Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries and some Ministers of the 
Provincial cabinets. • Since 1936 Harijans have 
been gaining more and more influence in the 
country and their voice is now heard. Fifteen 
years ago theirs was a cry in the wilderness but 
now they count as an important element in the 
national life of our country* To this happy 
change Mahatma Gandhi has contributed the 
greatest. 

Soon after the Poona Pact was arrived at, the 
Hindu leaders of various political groups met in 
Bombay on'30ch September 1932 under the Chair- 
manship of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
formed the Servants of Untouchables Society now 
known as the Harijan Sevak Sangh. This is 
another great and unrivalled service rendered by 
the Mahatma to the Harijan community. He was 
not content merely by the Poona Pact. That 
meant for him only the beginning of the end of 
the age old wrongs perpetrated by a section of 
Hindus on the Harijans- He declared, soon after 
he broke his epic fast, in emphatic terms : 

“ The Settlement is but the beginning of the 
end. The political part of it, very important 
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though it no doubt is, occupies but a small 1 
spice in the vast field of reform that has to be 
tackled by caste Hindus during the coming 
days, namely the complete removal of social - * 
and religious disabilities under which a large 
part of the Hindu population has been groan- 
ing” 

_ He warned his fellow reformers and the caste 
Hindus in general that the breaking of the fast 
carried with u a sure promise of its resumption, if ’ 
the end was not relentlessly pursued and achieved 
within a measurable period As Rajaj'i out it, 

" Gandhiji's life is verily held in oledge for the 
debt.” Gandhiji himself said that his life might 
be held as hostage for the due fulfilment of the 
Poona Pact. The official agreement concerned 
only the ooliacal part of the Pact. But for 
Gandhiji the social and religious a«peets were ac 
least as important and probably more .important, 
than the political. Clauses 8 and 9 of the Pact 
read as follows : — 

“ 8. There shall be no disabilities attaching 
to any one on the ground of bis being a 
member of the Depressed Classes in regard to 
any elections to local bodies or appointment 
to public service. 

Every endeavour shall be made to secure a 
fair representation of the Depressed Classes in 
these respects subject to such educational 
qualifications as may be laid down for appoint- 
ment to public services. 

9. In every province out of the educational 
grant an adequate turn shall be earmarked for 
providing educational facilities to members of 
the Depressed Ciasses.” 

To Gandhiji this reform has had a deep 
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spititual and religious significance. He pleaded 
and still pleads earnestly that the caste Hindus 
should “embrace the suppressed brethren and 
listers as their own,” invite them to their temples, 
to their homes, to their schools.” His heart bled 
and still bleads for the social and religious dis- 
abilities of Harijans. His campaign against these 
disabilities is ceaseless and untiring. Aoart from 
bis personal service to Harijans which he has been 
doing since long before the starting of the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh, he works through this great and 
India-wide organisation. Of course, he does not 
hold any official position in the Sangh. But he is 
the guiding spirit as well as its great moral 
support. He undertook an extensive, all-India 
tour in 1933-34, lectured about removal of un- 
reliability and collected nearly Rs. 8 lacs for 
welfare work among Harijans. 

% There have been several organisations )>efon£ 
and even after the birth of the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, working for the amelioration of the condi- 
tions of Harijahs. Their work in several cases is 
indeed great. But none can bear the country- 
wide work* of the H. S. Sangh. which is just 
finishing the thirteenth year of its useful existence. 
It has a net work of provincial, district and even 
Tehsil branches practically all over the country 
and carries, on its social and educational work 
silently. A large number of Harijan? boys and 
girls studying in schools and colleges receive 
scholarships from the Sangh. Over a hundred 
‘free hostels are conducted by the Sangh for 
Harijan boys _ and girls in several parts of the 
country. Wells are constructed by the Sangh for 
providing drinking water lor Harijans. A watch 
is kept by the workers of the Sangh over the 
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interests of Harijans and any injustice done to 
tbera is noted and redressed whenever possible. 
In some of the important towns and cities the 
Sangh looks after the interests of the Municipal* 
sweeoers who form a section of the Harijan 
community, by apoomting welfare workers. The 
grievances of this body of useful public servants 
are brought to the notice of the municipal 
authorities by the workers of the Sangh from 
time to time. Industrial schools, though few in 
number, are conducred by the Sangh to teach 
useful handicrafts to Harijan children and to make 
them self-reliant. Two such schools are located in 
Delhi and Madras. - * 

The Harijan Industrial Home in Delhi is an 
institution -providing training in carpentry 
and cabinet making. leather works, tailor- 
ing. spinning and weaving, paper making and 
'artistic work, on leather articles. Each, 
handicraft is taught in a three-years course. 
General education through the medium of Hindi 
is also given. Tuition as well as boarding, lodging 
and clothing are provided free to Harijan boys. 
About 10 % non-Hanjan boys are admitted on 
payment basis. At present there are nearly 170 
boys undergoing training m Delhi. About half 
this number receive similar training in the Harijan 
Industrial School at Kodatnbakaro near Madras 
City. Th# graduates of these institutions turn 
out into useful citizens and_ are able to make a 
decent and independent living. 

Special mention should be made of the Git!** * 
Hostels and the reform work done through them. 

The Sangh has earned the message of freedom 
to the Harijan homes No social reform worth 
mentioning has ever been effected anywhere 
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1937-38 

Rs. 26.0271591 

1938-39 

44.576 14 14 

1939-40 

.. 32.634 4 6 

1940-41 

.. 5219 33- 

1941-42 

.. 25.855 0 6 

1942-43 i 

(Mahatmaji in ; 

1943-44 

43.453 3 0 


. The sums are not negligible. In fact they ate 
substantial and show Gandhiji's untiring efforts 
in the cause of removal of untouchability and 
improvement of Harijans. In 1942 he himself 
wrote about his collections as follows !- 

** If the collections I make at railway stations 
and at evening prayer when I am out of Sevagram 
are any index to the progress of removal of 
untouchability, it must be very substantial, for 
I notice that the response is more liberal than"' 
before. Hardly a bystander nt stations or a 
visitor to the prgyer meeting refrains from giving 
his mice. Much need not be made of th« 
response. But there can be no doubt that i 
the cause did not make any appeal, the responsi 
would be meagre, if any Whereas it was heart) 
and willing. It gave me great jay as I studied 
the smiling faces of those who gave. The 
Bombay colfcction for the seven meetings was 
Rj. 4,000. Each days collection showed n 
substantial rise on the previous day. Thus the 
first day's collection was Rs. 205-5-6 and the last 
Rs. 1.342-10 9." 

Note the half pies in the above list of figures. 
Yes, these collections are mostly in annas ancf 

f »ice- They are nor big donations. They are the 
oving contributions of the poor and the middle 
classes and as such are much more valuable 
than the comibution* of the mighty rich 
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from their overflowing coffers. During the 
month of April 1945. to quote . the latest figure, 
his collections for Harijan work amounted to 
Rs 15,835/14/6. Thus the effort goes on. 

Due’to the work of the Sangh. some of the 
great temples of South India ate thrown open to 
Harijans by the free will of the caste Hindus. 
When the mighty gates of the ancient temple of 
Meenakshi at Madura opened and welcomed 
Harijans in 1939. the* country acclaimed it a 
miracle. It was indeed a miracle. The socalled 
orthodox and conservative South India changed 
its heart and made an undying gesture of good- 
will and brotherhood: It was a spontaneous act. 
As Gandhiji remarked “The opening of Shci 
Meenakshi temple is a great event in the 
campaign against untoucbability and the move- 
ment for the opening of temples to Harijans 
The Proclamation opening the state temples of 
Travancore (in 1936) was no doubc a very big 
step. But it was the prerogative of the Maharaja. 
Buc the opening of the celebrated temple of 
Maduta is a greater event in that it is the 
popular will that has brought about the happy 
consummation," Temple entry reform has been 
effected in Indore, Baroda, Gwalior and some 
other states also. 

AU this is heartening progress. But no doubt 
the problem of untoucbability is not yet solved 
completely. Gandhiji knows it. On 12th April 
1945 he declared that " untoucbability in the 
villages was still very acute". The Sangh also 
makes prominent mention of this fact in' its 
periodical publications and annual reports. But 
the campaign has not grown less Intense. It has 
even gained momentum by its solid and silent 
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work. 

There are other directions in which Mahat- 
maji has rendered unique service to the Harlans' 
as a community and as an integral part of the 
Hindu Society. But some may refuse to accept 
this as a service tendered to the Harijans. How- 
ever, it is a well known fact that by bis profound 
interpretation of Hinduism and strong and 
fearless condemnation of proselyrization, he has 
prevented mass conversions of Harijans to other 
faiths. By this prevention, he has preserved 
-social integrity and helped the Harijan community 
to rise to dignified status within the Hindu fold,. 
avoiding the dangers of social disintegration. 
In October 1935 Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the learned 
and great leader of the Harijans, made a startling 
speech in Nasik. He asked the members of his 
community : " Choose any religion which gives 
you equality of status and treatment. I had the 
misfortune of being born with the stigma of 
untoucbability, but it is not ray fault : T will not 
die a Hindu, for this is in my power.” There 
was country wide agitation and “ a scramble on 
behalf of the various non-Hindu Missionary 
organisations to claim the possible renegades to 
their own folds." The Christian Missionaries 
said, " The touch of Christ is our offer to India’s 
untouchables." Sikh and Muslim missionaries 
also offered a welcome for the Harijans to their 
respective folds. But the reform movement of 
Mahatma ji stemmed this. In face no mass , 
conversions took place directly as a result of 
this threat of the great leader of the Harijans. 
He himself seems to have sobered down by 
experience. Several Christian missionaries 
wanted to associate themselves closely with the 
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work of the Harijan Sevak Sangh. But Gandbijt 
warned them and exposed to the world the inten- 
tion of proselytisation which is at the bottom of 
all the Christian Missionary work. He declared 
that "Liquidation of uncouchability cannot be 
attained by the conversion of untouchables to 
Islam or any other religion. For it is the socalled 
caste Hindu who has to rid himself of the sin of 
unrouchability." “ I believe that there is no 
such thing as conversion from one faith to 
another in the accepted sense of the term. It 
is a highly personal matter for the individual and 
his God. I may not 4 have any design upon my 
neighbour as to his faith which I must honour 
even as l honour my own. For I regard all the 
great religions of the world as true at any rate 
for the people professing them as mine is true 
for me. Having reverently studied the scriptures 
of the world. I have no difficulty m perceiving 
the beauties in all of them." 

To-day there is a large unpaid army of sincere 
and devoted workers m the cause of removal of 
uotouchabibry throughout* our vast country 
whose guide is the Mahatma and hts word. The 
great fight against the centuries old social evil 
is going on though slowly but steadily. The 
teform movement is marching ahead according 
to plan. TKe msplrer and the soiil of the move- 
ment does not tarry a while. No resting on 
oars for him. Work of removal of untouchabiltty 
and restoring to Hanjans then proper status in 
the Society are one of the strongest passions of 
hU life. It is rather difficult to find a dav on 
which he docs nor stretch forth bis begging bowl 
for the Hanj in cause, When out of Sevagram. 
every evening at the end of hu open air prayers. 
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he asks people to contribute and thus collects 
appreciable amounts. He begs from his countless' 
admirers at wayside stations as he travels 
by a Railway Train. His zeal has not waned. 
It would not wane until the problem of untouch- 
ability is removed completely. And India moves 
with him. So is it too much to hope for the 
day-when untouchability will be dead history and 
the vast mass of Harijans occupy a dignified 
status in society ? Political power is already 
in their hands. To it must be added and will 
be added social and economic progress. This 
niovemeht is for th'e establishment of the brother- 
hood of man. Gandbiji proclaims “ Unless and 
until we befriend the Harijan. unless and until 
we treat him as our own brother, we cannot 
treat humanity as one brotherhood. The whole 
movement for.tbe removal of untouchability is a 
movement for the establishment of universal 
brotherhood and nothing less.” 

Who can stem this tide of progress ? 



'What Gandhiji has done for Indian 
' Education 

(Prof. Diwan Chand'Sharma) 

I 

The time has not yet come to give the final 
answer to this question for Gandiji's tremendous' 
| v, »Wty f physical, intellectual and constructive. 

| st »> leaves us guessing as to what he would ’ do 
• next. Still one can outline briefly in what 
| -directions his influence has been most keenly and 
Urgently felt. In this matter we have to reckon 
with the example that he has set, the ideas that 
.* j P r °P a 8 ate d and the achievements that 
?*nd to his credit. AU these three make very 
fascinating studies and one wonders at the all- 
roundness of this dynamic little man. 

II 

First we should cake note of the iraponder- 
abie and incalculable influences that he has 
released. No one will deny that Gandhiji as 
essentially a self-educated person, A matriculate 
of an Indian University is a by-word of reproach 
these days, but even in the good old days success 
*n the matriculation examination could not have 
been a 'symbol of any superior wisdom or mtrit. 
'Ve also know what being called to the Bar means. 
At best it is only a passport to the study and the 
Practice of law. Yet so far as tegular studies 
So. Gandhiji's credentials, if not meagre, ace very 
ordinary. But in the course of his life he has 
Siven evidence of tremendous powers of thinking 
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on a .large variety of subjects and illuminating 
powers of. exposition. All this is the result of 
the process of self-education to which he has 
always submitted himself He is, in many ways, ' 
the student par excellence, the learner and the 
inquirer. He has, however, never wasted his 
time on useless education as explained by 
Dr. C E. M. Joad. He has gone on learning 
useful things, things of practical importance, 
throughout his busy life. Only one instance will 
show what his method of approach has been. In 
his autobiography we are told how he began to 
study ’ midwifery and other allied subjects when 
the first child was expected in his family. This 
shows his practical approach to the problems, . 
domestic or national, with which he is confronted. 
He studies the subject, he discusses it with others * 
and finally he makes up his mind. It is no wonder 
that he knows so much about so many things. 
His knowledge is not, however, mere fum6crf 
it is something handj and useful. By his example 
he has given impetus to self-education. He has 
done for In’dia what Benjamin Franklin and others 
of liis' generation did for America He has clearly 
shown that the so-called regular education impart 
-te’d’at schools and colleges is not of much avail; 
What matters is how a man educates himselHor 
the needs •of his own life and how he prepares 
himself for solving the problems of his own exist- 
ence.^ By this he has given hope to cquntless 
people who are trying to make good the deficien- 
cies in their own education. 

• III 

In another way, he has perhaps been one of 
the greatest educators that modern India has 
produced. Once an'Enghsh statesman said about 
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some great Greek philosphers that one could not 
discuss any problem concerning modern life with- 
out seeking illumination from them on the subject. 
The same is true of Gandhiji even in the field of 
education. All the problems that confront us in 
this domain have been dealt with by him in a 
suggestive waj. One may not agree with him 
always but one is forced to*admit the force of 
his arguments and the power of his intuitions, « 
At least there are some aspects of modern edu- 
cation which have received the necessary 
emphasis at his hands. Manual education, the 
training of the hand, was thought to be incompa- 
tible with cultural or liberal education, butTic 
has shown that education consists in acquiring 
certain skills. This is not merely a bread-earning 
device but also something which releases 
the inner spiritual forces of man and enhances 
* such intellectual qualities as precision and the 
adjustment of the means to the ends. 

This Is what he has said : "I am afraid you have not 
sufficiently grasped the principle, that spinning, carding, etc . 
should Tie the means of intellectual training What is being 
done there is that it is a supplementary course t6 the intellec- 
tual coutse. I want you to appreciate the difference between 
the two. A carpenter teaches me catpentty. i shall learn it 
mechanically from him, and as a result I shall know the use 
of various tools, but that will hardly develop my intellect. 
Bift if the same thing is taught to me by one who has taken 
a scientific training in carpentry. he will -stimulate my 
intellect too. Not only shall I then become an expert 
catpgn^ef but also an engineer. For the expert will 
have tausht me mathematics, also told me the difference 
between the various kinds of umber, the place where they 
come from, giving me thus a knowledge of geography and also 
a little knowledge of agriculture' He will also have taught 
me to draw models of tny tools, and have ‘given me a 
knowledge of elementary geometry and arithmetic. It is 
likely you do not correlate manual wotk with intellectual 
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training which is given exclusively through reading and 
writing. T must confess that all I have up to now said I* that 
manual training muse be given side by side with intellectual 
training, and that it should have a principal place ta national 
education. But now I say that the principle means of 
stimulating the intellect should be manual training. I have 
come to this conclusion because the intellect of our boys is 
being wasted. Our boys do not know what to do on leasing 
schools. True education „is that which draws out and 
stimulates the spiritual, intellectual and physical faculties of 
children. This education ought to be for them a kind of 
insurance against unemployment." 

His insistence on moral education has been 
another 'fruitful idea. It is true he did not 
advocate its inclusion in the scheme *of national 
education for obvious reasons, but throughout 
his crowded and busy life he has never missed a 
chance to give priority to character training in 
any system of education. The present war ,has 
demonstrated the dire necessity of this kind of 
education and educationists all over the world 
have come to ‘feel that mere education is not 
enough and that character-formation cannot be 
left to take care of itself. That Gandhiji has 
thrown the height of bis whole personality in 
favour of this much-neglected aspect of education 
entitles him to the gratitude of all. In another 
respect, too. he has exerted a very wholesome 
influence. Somehow, the system of education" 
devised by the British Government for the benefit 
of India has resulted in accentuating some kind* 
of social and intellectual snobbery. This system 
has benefited a few men at the top out of all 
proportion to their deserts and h3S left the people 
lower down in the scale as helpless as ever. Our 
educational edifice has been like an image which 
has a head of gold but feet of clay. This has 
been due to the erroneous theory of infiltration 
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(rom the top as enunciated by Lord Macaulay. 
The noble peer said that a few men at the top 
snould be well educated and their influence and 
f sample would automatically level up the whole 
society. But this has not worked. Culture and 
education have not travelled downward in a 
regular line ; rather their course has been arrested 
somewhere near the top. At the same < time, a 
big wedge has been driven into the ranks of our 
tociety. A wide gulf separates the highly edu- 
cated from those who are poorly educated or 
not educated at all. In a sense, we have two 
distinct layers of society in the country. There 
5f e those who live in cities and boast of their 
superior attainments and there are the many who 
m villages and have been denied the blessings 
a ul ' on ' Gandhiji has tried to bridge this 
Suif by promoting better contacts between the 
*c*called cultured city-dweller and the unsophis- 
ticated rural citizen, He has himself set an 
for this. He has identified himself with 
tne villagers of India and his noble work has been 
tallowed up by others. He has made it incura- 
i° n a ^. w ^° accept his lead to go to villages 
3nd share with the inhabitants the fruits of their 
knowledge and culture. This is the reason why 
Gandhiji has asked his colleagues and co-workers 
otganise camps in villages and to settle down 
in villages permanently, if possible, to give the 
{inhabitants the right kind of training. On 
I pother subject which lies at the very root of our 
( Wucational system he has expressed himself un- 

i equivocally and emphatically. This is the problem 
of the medium of instruction. No one .will 
® e ny that some of our modem Indian languages 
*te capable of being used as the mediums of 
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instruction for the lowest as well as the highest 
grades of education. If there was any doubt on 
the point it was quelled long ago by the Osmania 
University of Hyderabad, Deccan: There almos? 
every subject is taught through the medium of 
Urdu But our departments of education and our ' 
universities have been so slow-moving and conser- * 
vative that they have not sought to solve this < 
problem very efficaciously. They have introduced, 
this principle gradually so far as our secondary edu- 1 
cation is concerned with the result that no one has , 
felt satisfied with this policy of gradualism. Gan- 
dhiji has given a great deal of imDetus to this 
movement. He has always believed that education, 
especially at the primary and the secondary 
stages, should be imparted through the medium 
of the mother tongue. In fact, he has insisted' 
that every educated Indianshould be able to use 
his mother tongue as well as an All-India langu* 
age such as Hindi or Hindustani. This does not 
mean that he is for the exclusion of English. He 
wants English to be studied, but abhors that it 
should be made the medium of instruction. 

IV 

Again his contribution to national education is 
vital. In 1920 he made the boycott of schools and 
colleges an essential element in his programme of 
civil disobedience. But this may be thought to 
be very disruptive and entirely negative. It may 
be thought to be a protest against the Britisb- 
dominated system of education prevalent in India. , 
It may be looked upon as a clever device to* 1 
recruit volunteers for carrying on the i national 
work.. Yet Gandhiji did not mean all this. With 
the help of his constructive genius he brought into 
being schools, colleges and even universities in 
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every province to impart what he called national 
education. This concept is not new to India It 
became, however, an important item of national 
reconstruction when the anti-Partition agitation 
in Bengal was statted Ostensibly it meant that 
India should have educational institutions of its 
own which should receive no financial aid from 
the Government, which should be free from 
Government control and supervision and where 
such education should be imparted as is Indian in 
content, suited to the genius of the people of 
India and steeped in their own traditions of living 
and culture. To many observers it appeared that 
these institutions fostered anti-British feeling and 
trained aggressive nationalists. Gandhiji gave, 

• however, a new orientation to this movement. In 
the first place it stood for a liberal education. 
At these institutions the same grounding was 
'given in the humanities as at other schools and 
colleges. There was, however, one difference. 
The text-books that were selected for this purpose 
were such as were more m consonance with the 
temper, needs and aspirations of the country. 
The text-books were not, however, the pivot of 
mental training. More was expected from the 
living and vivifying words of the teacher than 
from these dry sources of knowledge. In the 
second place, it was urged that all instruction 
should be through the mediutn of the mother 
tongue. This was something new but it is 
^ remarkable how most of the teachers were able 
to express adequately the difficult notions and 
abstruse ideas inherent in some subjects. But 
curricular and scholastic efficiency was* not the 
main objective. Through these institutions 
students were to glimpse a new way of life and 
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to practise it. Simple living and high thinh’ng h j 
a worn-out cliche and has-Iost its original 
■ caace. but Gandhiji, by his own example, 
it with a new hind of significance and mad c lt *‘ 
practical preposition fat these students. H£ niadi , 
them cast off all extravagance and shed 
kind of show and asked them ro currail their 
needs to the barest minimum. In order to 
them realize the dignity of work he exl 10 ^ j 
them to rake to spinning. The spinning-Y^i 
became a symbol of India's political, spirirua* an “ 
economic regeneration and ceased to 
exhibition of India's crude mechanical s* 1 * 1, . 
' Above all, he imbued these persons with the idea* 
of selfless and disinterested service. It has often 
been urged against Indian students that then - S0, J 
aim in getting education is ro get a job and to 
attain to material comforts They are mercen an ® s 
and all the ends that ther seek ace selfish. Tbi 1 
outlook of these young men and young women 
was, however, changed. ‘They were made to 
realize that national service was the highest good 
and that they should identify themselves with the 
poorest of the poor and strive to ameliorate their ( 
lot. These institutions were, therefore, seminaries 1 
for public servants steeped in the highest ideals 
of patriotism. Besides such cultural schools i*nd 
colleges a net-work of technical schools and 
schools of other kinds was also to be found. 
These, however, came to languish after s0® e 
time. When the first wave of enthusiasm had^, 
spent its force people lost interest in this kind of 
education. But even today there are ro be se en 
some splendid remnants of this type of education 
and in them are to be found some of India'* 
mostrenowned scholars and thinkers on education. , 
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Even now they are serving the cause of Indian 
education by formulating new schemes and pro- 
pagating new ideals. They are producing healthy 
literature for the people and enriching our 
thought. They are. at the same time, inculcating 
in the minds of young students noble ideas of life 

and service. 

V 

, Gandhiji entered, however, the arena of educa- 
tional controversy and educational reconstruction 
by propounding what has been called the Wardha 
Scheme of Education. In 1937 he wrote several 
articles in the Harijan about giving a national 
context to education. Then on the occaskfo of 
the Silver Jubilee celebrations of the Marwan 
Education Society Mahatma Gandhi convened a 
conference of nationally-minded educationists 
who were asked to consider the following state- 
ment on the objects of education made by him : — 

“1. The present system of education does not meet the 
requirements of the country tn any shape or form. English, 
having been made the medium of instruction in all the higher 
branches ot learning, has created a permanent bar between 
the highly educated few and the uneducated many. It has 
prevented knowledge from percolating to the masses. This 
excessive importance given to English has cast upon the 
educated classes a burden which has maimed them mentally 
fot life and made them strangers in their own land. Absence 
o! vocational training has made the educated classes almost 
unfit for productive work and harmed them physically. 
Money spent on primary education is waste of expenditure in 
as much as what little is taught is soon forgotten and has 
little or no value in terms of the villages or cities. Such 
advantage as is gained by the existing system of education is 
not gained by the chief taxpayer, his children getting the least. 

2. The course of primary education should be extended 
at least to seven year* and should include the general know- 
ledge gained up to the matriculation standard, less English 
and plus « substantial vocation. 
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3. For the all-round development of boys and girls 

training should as far as possible be given through a profit- 
yielding vocation. In other words, vocation should serve 
a double purpose — to enable the pupil to pay for his tuition 
through the products of his labour and at the same time to 
develop the whole man or woman in him or her through the 
vocation leatnt at school. ' 

Lands, buildings and equipment are not intended to be 
covered by the proceeds of the pupil's labour. 

All the processes of cotton, wool and silk manufacture, 
commencing from gathering, cleaning, ginning (in the case of 
cotton) carding, spinning, dyeing. si 2 ing. warp-making, double 
twisting, designing, and weaving, embroidery, tailoring, paper- 
making. gut-making are undoubted occupations that can 
easily be leamt and handled without much capital outlay. 

This primarv education should equip boy* and girl* to 
earn their bread by the State guaranteeing employment in the 
vocations learnt «r buying manufacture* at prices fiaed by 
the Stare 

4. Higher education should be left to private enterprise 
and should be able to meet national requirements whether in 
the various industries, technical art*, belle* left re lot fine art*. 

The State universities should be purely examining bodies. 
*elf-»uppotnng through the fee* chargcJ for examination*. 

Universities will look after the whole field of education 
and will prepare and approve courses ol scud.es in the various 
departments of education No private school* should be run 
without tbc previous sanction of the respective universities. 
University charten should be given liberally to any body of 
persons of proved »orth and integrity, it being always under- 
stood that the universities will not cost the State anything 
except the cost of running a central Education Department." 

I have quoted this statement of Gandhiji t« 
fxtenso because it contains, in their essence, all 
his ideas on education. This scheme was subjected 
to a great deal of searching, frank and outspoken 
criticism and out of this emerged what is known 
as the Wardha Scheme of Education. Thu 
provided for free and compulsory education for 
seven years on a nation-wide scale and postulated 
that the medium of instruction should be the 
mother-tongue It further laid down that the 
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process of education sholild centre round some 
form of manual and productive work and that all 
training should be integrally related to the central 
handicraft selected with particular reference to 
the environment of the child. It was also made 
clear that this system of education should be 
gradually able to cover the remuneration of 
teachers. These ideas were worked out in detail 
in two reports which are known as Zakic Husain 
Committee reports. 

Let us now examine what all this meant. In 
the first place, Gandhiji, for the first time in the 
history of India, formulated a free and compul- 
sory system of National Education. That it was 
an , 1 5 3 Pj ovcment on the present system no one 
could doubt and that it steered clear of the 
financial rock on which all schemes of free and 
compulsory education in India have been wrecked 
% is dear to every one g In the first place, it was 
free and compulsory, free in the real sense and 
compulsory without the taint of gradualism. It 
extended over seven years and not over four or 
five as the Government-sponsored schemes* con- 
template. It meant real education, the all-round 
development of the child. It sought to strike its 
roots in the soil of India, to relate the education 
of the child to its home, its environment, its 
community (in the political sense) and its coun- 
try. It was indigenous and not an adaptation of 
any foreign system. 

4 But it was thought to be revolutionary and 
* novel. It was called a fad and it was very 
vehemently criticized (I was one of the many 
rvbo thought it to be pernicious on the ground 
that teachers were to be paid out of the money 
earned by selling the articles made by children). 
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It is not possible to summarise that criticism. 
Mr. C. J. Varkey has done it admirably >n his 
book. The IVardha Scheme of Education, pub- 
lished by Oxford Uhiversity Press. In it he has 
put together a great deal that has been said for 
and against this scheme. All that can be urged 
now is this that this scheme, purged of what 
people thought to be its obnoxious features, has 
emerged as the scheme for Basic Education. 
.This scheme does not irritate or shock many 
people now, but is looked upon as something 
quite solid, practical and useful. It is true it has 
not been adopted in every province and state in 
India, but it is being tried with success in many 
places. 

One of- the most curious features of this 
scheme has been that it has undergone several 
christenings. Without losing us original identity 
altogether, it has come to be named differently. 

• The fundamental features of the scheme, except ’ 
in one important aspect, have, however, been 
incorporated in the scheme of national education 
put forward by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education. This only means that the ideology 
underlying it has been found to be sound. But it 
may be said that this is only a scheme. It is not 
so, for it is being tried in several provinces. As 
the sixth annual report of Hindustani Talirai 
Sangh (1938-1944) will show it is being worked 
in some parts of the C P. and Berar. in Bihar, in 
the Bombay Presidency, in the United Provinces 
and elsewhere. Wherever it has been tried, it • 
has yielded good results. 

But the problem is that it should be tried on 
a nation-wide scale. If this is done, it will change 
the entire outlook of students because it -will 
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show the correlation of doing, learning and 
living. Ic will make doing a pleasurable task, 
'learning a delightful thing and living a 
noble experience. Its curriculum is not merely 
bookish, but practical, useful and helpful. It will 
Produce women and citizens of a new type. 
Here the teacher will not be engaged in routine 
work or in a soulless and dull occupation, but 
will be busy in moulding lives and shaping human » 
destiny. He will not be educating merely for a 
career but for life. He will not be pouring water 
into a bucket (or perhaps a sieve) but he will be 
training the human machine, disciplining the 
human mind and fashioning the human characte 
He will be imparting education whose fund r ; 
Rental principle is not 'Each one for himsea- 
but an education whose recipients are conscious 

social responsibility and who believe in co- 
operative ventures. 

In a word, this basic education is intended to 
produce better citizens, better homes, better 
villages and a better India. Those who think that 
U is merely a scheme of rural education arc mis- 
j Cn ‘ ^ ^as a comprehensive aim and can be 
adapted to the needs of cities as well. Nor should 
People cavil at it because Gandhiji has nor given 
an y scheme for higher education. Let such 
Persons build up, first of all. the first storey of 
India's educational edifice and then they can think 
of others. At least Gandhiji has told us bow to do 
»t, for with him the masses come first and everyone 
Hse afterwards. This scheme of mass education 
*i GandhijYs lasting contribution. 



DR. KATJU'S TRIBUTES 

Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, paying his tributes 
on the occasion, says : " There have been many 
political leaders in different parts of the world-* 
who have been and will in future be claimed as 
the great architects of the fortunes of their 
countrymen. But I doubt whether there has | 
ever been a single political leader in the entire 
recorded history of the human race who has j 
* inspired such love and who has been such a > 
powerful moral force in the uplifting and eleva- 
tion of tens of millions of his followers. Political 
leaders have fought elsewhere with weapons of 
all kinds, but Gandhiji has worked armed with 
nothing but truth and non-violence and non- ; 
co-operation as the staffs of his life. He has 
been an ennobling influence in countless homes ^ 
and his presence here has been felt by the 
inmates as a force constantly driving them to , 
strive for purity in life and for purity of action; 
Verily this man has been a miracle of the 
age." 

India is fortunate in having a leader, like 
Mahatma Gandhi* She needs the guidance of 
such a selfless and independent worker, especially 
now that India is entering her right for free- 
dom," said Mr. U Ba Pe., veteran political 
leader in Burma m the course of a statement 
to-day on the eve of Mahatma Gandhi’s 77ch 
birthday writes A P.I. special correspondent in 
Rangoon 

“ I pray ”, Mr. U Ba Pe said, that Mahatmajfs-t 
life be spared for many years, so that his pure 
experience, his dauntless courage and stainless 
patriotism be a constant beacon to all the sons 
of India m their endeavour to serve theirmother- 
iand”. 


Gandhi ji and Hindu-Muslim Unity 

BY PROFESSOR ABDUL MAJID KHAN 

When there prevails an atmosphere of mutual 
distrust and feelings are running high, it is not pos- 
sible for persons swayed by prejudice to arrive at 
the whole truth. In such an atmosphere even 
those who are our well-wishers and benefactors 
ate misunderstood and taken as otherwise. It is 
a matter of extreme regret that some of our mis- 
guided countrymen— the leaders of the Pakistan 
Movement, wise in their own conceit and the 
biased communal newspapers (that fail to see eye 
to eye with Mahatma Gandhi), should doubt the 
* sincerity of purpose of the greatest living son of ' 
India whom all dispassionate and keen mmds of the 
twentieth century have acclaimed as one, who 
possesses the purest heart and the soundest 
mind among the four hundred millions (400.000,000) 
of India. Before we begin to question his 
honesty, wc would do well to bear in mind the 
following indisputable facts : — 

, (0 In 1920 during the Khilafat agita- 

tion the greatest non-Muslim leader to identify 
himself whole-heartedly with the movement was 
Mahatma Gandhi. He gave the movement a tre- 
mendous momentum and thus rendered invaluable 
help to the Muslims at that critical time. The 
fact of the matter is that those Muslim leaders, 
"•'ho to-day are decrying Gandhiji, owe their 
worldly elevation as well as their political con- 
sciousness, chiefly to him. 
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* (ii) Mahatma Gandhi claimed many a time 
the Ali Brorhers as his real brothers. During the 
Non-co-operation days it was their advice which 
carried the greatest possible weight with him. 
“Ah Brothers are pure gold”, he once remarked. 

(in) It is only a unique personality of 
Gandhiji’s far-sighted wisdom and transparent 
sincerity, who could boldly declare in 1924. thar 
the question of' Hindu-Mushm unity be referred 
^for final solution to Hakim Ajmal Khan alone, 
and that Hakim Sahib’s decision should be binding 
on both Hindus and Muslims. Ic has neither been 
widely known nor adequately appreciated by the 
detractors of Gandbiji that as a result of his state- 
ment regarding the appointment of Hakim Ajmal 
'Khan as the sole arbitrator. Gandbiji came in for 
very severe criticism at the hands of the national- 
ist press of this country. But despite all thar, 
Gandbiji stuck to his word. Is there any other 
Indian who could have made such an astounding' 
suggestion ? 

Civ) Gandhiji also cherished great a regard 
for and had implicit faith in the late Doctor 
Ansari. whom he preferred to the greatest Hindu 
member of the Working Committee. 

(f) At the time of the second Round Table 
Conference, Gandhqi unequivocally declared that 
he was ever prepared and willing to concede all 
the demands of the Muslims only if the nationalist 
Muslims .wbuld endorse them. It is, however, to 
the eternal credit of the nationalist Congress 
Muslims that they did not agree to the utterly * 
unpatriotic and irrational demands of the commu- 
nalists and resolutely refused to submit to the 
indirect dictation of Sir Samuel Hoare, to whose 
tune the separatists were, then, dancing. 
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, Ivi) , Who does not know that even to-day 
in all matters of vital political importance which 
Gandhiji has to decide, it is the advice of Mau- 
iana Asad which he usually adopts ? 

(tm) Institutions like the all-India Spinners 
Association and the all-India Village Industries’ 
Association (which have sprung up at Gandhiji's 
instance and whose work is being carried on under 
his direct and close supervision* have always aimed_ 
at ameliorating the hard lot of the poor folk' 
without any distinction of colour, caste or creed. 
The Muslims who are comparatively poor can 
naturally benefit more from such nation-building 
activities. 

(viu) During the dark days of 1932-33 when 
all other representative political organisations of , 
the Muslims had completely disowned the brave 
Pathans of the N.W.F.P. it is Gandhiji, and 
none else, whe came to their rescue and made the 
cause of the Pathans his own. 

(i*) It is pandhiji again who urged the 
Congress Ministries in seven ptovinces to 
treat the Muslim minority not only justly but 
ovet-generously. 'Whatever the leaders of the 
Pakistan might say ' to the contrary, there is no 
denying the fact that the Congress Ministries 
fully safeguarded the rights and protected the 
interests of the Muslims m a manner which at 
times even displeased some of the staunch Hindu 
nationalists. 

With regard to the separate electorates, the 
main cause of Hindu-Muslim friction, Gandhiji 
holds views which are wholly unexceptionable. 
He says : — 

“The curie oi comtauniliisi became identified by the 
Introduction of tepatate electorate*. The cry for partition i* 
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the logical outcome. but it is alto the strongest condensation 
of separate electorates. When we have learnt wisdom, we 
shall ceaie to think in terras of separate electorates and two 
nations. I believe in the innate goodness of human nature. 
I, therefore, swear by the constituent assembly." (Hanfri 
—June 29. 1910). 

“Separate electorates have resulted in the separation of 
hearts. They, presupposed mutual distrust and conflict of 
interests- They have tended to perpetuate differences and 

deepen dn trust..™... ........I hold it to be utterly wrong 

thus to divide man from man by reason of religion which is 
liable to change. What conflict of interest can there be 
between Hindus and Muslims in the matter of revenue, sani- 
tation. police. "Justice or the use of public conveyances? 
The difference can only be in religious usage and observances 
with which a secular state has no concern." (Hari/an — 
January 25, IM?). 

“Here in India we have been pretending to work the 
parliamentary system under separate electorates, which have 
created artificial incompatible*. We can never bjing about 
living unity out of these artificial entities being brought 
together on a common platform. Such Legislatures mav 
function. but they can only be platform for wrangling end- 
sharing the crumbs of power that may fall from rulers, who- 
ever they may be I hold the emergence of complete. 

independence r o be an impossibility our of such a disgrace." 
(Constructive Programme, page 4, December 13. 1911). 

“India is the homeland of Indian Muslims. For instance, 
take the case of my son. Hira Lai He has embraced Islam. 

By changing his religion can he disown his nationality and 

country ?. It is my belief that every creature on this 

earth is the creation of Cod. My friends, especially the 
Muslims. Maul ana Ban and Maulana Azad. can testify to 
this fact. I dipe with the Muslims. I dine with all withont 

any consideration to their caste or religion Islam never 

teaches its followers to hate any one It preaches universal 
brotherhood and a spirit of mutual tolerance." (Gandhiji’s f 
speech of August 8. 1942) "* 

Mahatma (fmdbi rightly believes that as long as the 
third party, the British Government, is in India. Hindo- 
Muslim unity can never be achieved. He says. "I am firm- 
ly of opinion that there ismo unity whilst the third"party is 
there to prevent it. It created the artificah division and it 
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Again. “These essays of Sophia Wadia show at a glance 
how much. similarity there is between the principal faiths of 
the earth and the fundamentals of life. All our mutual 
quarrels centre round non-essentials. Sophia Wadia's labours 
will he amply rewarded if people belonging to different faiths 
will study faiths other than their own with the same rever- 
ence which she has exhibited in hei essays. An understand- 
ing knowledge of and respect for the great faiths of the 
world is the foundation of true theosophy. — wisdom about 
God {23rd November, 1938, Gandhi;i‘s Foreword to "The 
Brotherhood of Religions", by Sophia Wadia), 

Gandhiji touched nothing which he did not 
adorn. There is no phase of human activity on 
which he has not offered illuminating observa- 
tions. Even regarding communal cricket matches 
he has expressed his clear and emphatic views. 
The following interesting correspondence* passed 
between Mr. Bhave and Mahatma Gandhi.- Mr. 
Bhave wrote to him : 

“If I mm right you had very clearly and emphatically 
told the Hindu Gymkhana deputation that you yourself 
were quite against holding communal tournaments in India. 
Curiously enough, the people concerned having made nO 
attempt to stop communal cricket matches, are at present 
thinking of holding the cricket carnivals as usual, on com- 
munal lines.*' 

To the above Gandhiji replied, “Your letter : 

I retain the same opinion as before. I am utterly 
opposed to comtnunalism tn everything, but much 
more so in sport." — (A.P.I.'s message, 13th Octo- 
ber, 1941. 

There is no exaggeration in maintaining that 
Gandhism represents all that is highest in living 
religions and all that is noblest in the literature of 
the world. It is the only panacea of the ills and 
evils with which humanity is stricken at the 
moment. 



Gandhiji and Reconstruction 

y BV DR. GOPI CHAND 

Gandhiji \ s a great believer in God. He calls 
HgJ jtta as Mother and sa ys that whenever there 
^?_ajptQblemJefore Jfiim , he found a solution in 
t he G ita._ He is a “Bhakata" and believes that the 
best form of Bhakatiis “selfless service". He has 
no attachment with things arid whatever he does 
he does so/ as a matter of duty, unmindful of re- 
U&_is a votary of Love and Truth. He says 
.l rut - h_ is God , and 'the pursuit of Truth is true 
Ph-SkaJH Without Ahimsa (Love) it is not possi- 
b ie to seek* and fincT Truth. Ahimsa is the 
^pn.s_T_Trut_hjs_the end”.. Therefore Gandhiji 
w ho is a “Seeker afterTruth” tries tc\ { solve all 
Problems — private or public, political, social and 
economic— through non-violent means (Ahimsa). 
“e also believes that “rights follow duty." {Every 
Person owes a duty towards the society 
he lives in. He should perform his duty irrespec- 
tive of results. Rights shall follow as a result 
of the performance of one‘s duty. But we should 
be unattached with the results. He believes the 
end does not justify the means. He had placed 
his m ethod^ of non-violence before the country 
end "wars. t cTach ieve freedom, an^tc^fotm a 
non-violen t so ciety . __ That method is what is 
Popularly . Known "as^ the '"“ Constru ctive Pro- 
gramai e ,, .~_ Ic is a nation-building programme^ 
Some persons say that it is not a political 
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programme. But whar does a Government do ? 
They maintain Law and Order They have got 
their beneficent departments like M^ical. 
Public Health, Sanitation, Education, Ag r ^ u *' 
ture. Industries, Veterinary and Co-oper3 ri '' e ' 
Almost all these items are included if 1 
Constructive Programme. Besides, then 2 arc 
the Police and the adminiscracion of justice. 
The basis of all these is the* sword behind them. 
In our programme there are the arbitration an “ 
Shanti Sewa Dais- Our basis is Non-Violence* 
This Constructive Programme is ^programme 
of self-sufficiency. It is believkd “-that the 
capitalist method of oroduction an'd* distribution 
leads to wars. Capitalists need .markets, to sell 
their goods. This is possible dnly ' , iLthey > -P av ® 
political control of those places. : India >is-o'nC 
the markecs. The history of the rulp of the past 
India Company proves that the political control 
was taken in the interest of trade for as long as 
control was not taken over, trade ; could not 
flourish. What is the non-violent cure for this 7 
History also shows rhat wars cannoc end wars- 
The non-violent method can be that we 
Indians refuse to become markets for the goods 
produced by capitalist methods, be they foreign 
or Indian. If it is done, the' capitalistic method 
would disappear; and if it disappears, wars which 
are carried on for the sake of markets would end. 

When we stop the use of such goods, we 
will have to produce immediately at least stich 
goods as are the necessities of life. We have 
produce them on a non-capitalistic basis. We 
have a large amount of man-labour. One of £>nc 
problems is to give employment to our people. 
Those who live in villages either carry on agricpl* 
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turc or arc agricultural labourers, a few are 
those who are dealers in goods exported out of 
' or imported into the villages. They need work 
to supplement their incomes. Therefore the 
non-caDtialisric way of production which can 
, suit us is production on the cottage industry 
scale. This will make villagers independent. 

It can well be argued why we should not 
avail of the * latest machinery run by electric 
power. It\will interest, people to know that 
MahatroajTi* not opposed to machinery as such. 
He writes in “^Harijan” dated 29-8-1936:— 

. “1 hatfe* been saying that if untouchability stays Hmdu- 

isra goesiWn so. would I say that if the village perishes 
India wiH'petjih too. It-wtU be no mote India. Her own 
mission in. the world will get lost The revival of the 
Village ts'possible only when it is no mote exploited. Indus- 
trialisation on a mass scale will necessarily lead to passive 
« Qt active exploitation of the villages as the problems of 
competition and marketing come in. Therefore we have to 
concentrate on the village being self-contained, manufactur- 
ing mainly for use. Provided this character of the village 
industry is maintained, there would be no objection to 
Villag ert using even th^ modern machines and tools that 
rhey can make and can afford to use. Only they should not 
“e t used as a means of the exploitation of others." 

The most important article that is required 
by every person besides food is cloth. It ought 
to be woven in a village out of hand-spun yarn. 
Gandhijt expects every family to spin sufficiently 
for the family. If this is not possible, it may be got 
spun by others in the village and a living wage 
^ he paid for it. Mabatmaji, on account of its 
importance, calls the spinning wheel a symbol of 
non-violence and gives it the same place in the 
programme as the sun has in the solar system. 
Spinning ought to be intelligent spinning both 
in technique and theory. The spinner ought to 
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know why he or she spins. 

Next to cloth, are shoes specially in Northern 
India, the implements used m agriculture and 
other handicrafts and the utensils, earthen or 
others. 'As far as shoes are concerned, those 
made out of hide and skins of naturally dead 
animals ought to be used. They can well be 
prepared in the village. Cattle ought not to be 
allowed to be slaughtered for skins and hides. 
An earthen vessel is superior at least as far as 
its use for cooking purposes is concerned. As 
for agriculture, one should first grow - grain, 
pulses, vegetables, fodder, cotton and oil seeds 
sufficient for the villagers and then grow them 
for the use of town people on spate lands. One 
can work hard and well if his health is good. To 
keep healthy one should eat a balanced diet, drink 
good water and live in a healthy place. He ought 
to take exercise. Hand or kharas ground flour, 
hand-pounded unpolished rice, the cow’s milk, 
cold pressed oil, and gur are better and superior 
articles of diet. Water wc drink should be pure 
and clean. We should look to the sources of our 
water supply We should look to personal hy- 
giene, home hygiene and village sanitation. Our 
exercise is what is called bread labour All this 
work can be carried on smoothly if there is co- 
operation and if inequality altogether disappears. 
Therefore we wane untouchability to go ; we 
want equitable treatment for agricultural labourers 
and tenants and equal rights for women. We 
want people ro give up the use of intoxicants and 
settle thetr disputes by arbitration. We advocate 
Communal Unity. 

All this we can understand and also know 
about what happens around us if we are literate 
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carry this programme out. But individual Civil 
Disobedience may have to be resorted to by those 
workers who feel tb3t there is any hindrance jn 
its performance. 


' FASTING 

From a layman’s and from 'a purely physical 
standpoint I should lay down the following 
rules for all those who may wish to fast on 
any account whatsoever r~ 

1. Conserve your % energy, both physical 
and mental, from the very beginning. 

2. You must cease to think of food whilst 
you are fasting. 

3. Drink as much cold water as you can, 
with or without soda and salt, but in small 
quantities at a time {water should be boiled."" 
strained and cooled.) Do not be afraid of sale 
and soda, because most water contains both 
these salts in a free state. 

4. Have a warm sponge bath daily. 

5. Take an enema regularly during the 
fast. You will be surprised at the impurities 
you will expel daily. 

6. Sleeo as much as possible in the open 
air. 

7. Bathe in the morning sun. A sun and j 

air hath is at least as great a purifier as a 
water bath. * - i 

8. Think of anything else but the fast. ’ 

(see page 234) 


* What Gandhijihas Done for India 

_ BV K. NATARAJAN 
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Caste Hindus, made slow progress. But, as * n 
tKe“cas«rof reforms affecting family "life, it would 
have achieved its aim without arousing resent- 
ment among the depressed classes. Gandhi/*' 5 
method, unfortunately, has caused much resent- 
ment among these classes! Dr. Arabedkar openly 
denounces Gandhiji as rbe'enemy of his community* 
Almost every Harijan beneficiary of the Hanjah 
Sevak' Sangh's activities goes to swell the follow- 
ing of Dr Ambedkar. There is also the continu- 
ance of the depressed classes as “Scheduled 
Castes" remaining permanently a political minority 
within Hindu sociecy. ’GandhijYs work for the 
depressed classes, nevertheless, mass be counted 
high among his service to India. After him gene- 
rations will assuredly rate his contribution to this 
important reform as his highest service to Society. • 
Gandhiji’s atcitude to the Caste problem with 
which the problem of the depressed classes is 
closely bound, has not been uniformly clear. He* 
has sometimes spoken of rhe fourfold Vamasb~ ■ 
rama with approval Latterly he has> definitely 
.condemned the Caste system. Evidently he 
regards th'e hereditary caste as different from the 
original caste based on character and behaviour. 

The reforms ror the emancipation of women 
from illiteracy and cramping custom*, had nearly 
all been well advanced before Gandhiji pme on 
the scene. "By giving women a definite place m 
fats social and political actmries, he has material- 
ly raised their status in national life. At his call 
thousands of women in ah parts of the countryi 
have discarded the puroah In fact, it may be 
said that Gandhiji’s influence has led to the prac- 
tical erc/nerioti of the seclusion of women in 
many parts of the country. 1 
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been made and a snecial Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India has been created to look after 
their interests. It is accepted policy that so long 
as Indians in part of the world are not accorded 
full rights of citizenship, it rs incumbent on the 
'Government of India to make special provision to 
protect their interests. Before GandhijVs move- 
ment in South , Africa, the Indian people were 
almost-tocaHy indifferent to the lot of their coun- 
trymen abroad. Ic is to Gandhiji s credit that he 
has shaken India out of this apathy and made her 
vigilant in guarding the welfare of her children in 
distant lands. t , 

Gandhiji’s special’contribution to Indian poli- 
tics is non-co-operation with Government under 
diverse hatnes : civil disobedience. Satyagraha, and 
Passive Resistance. After exactly twenty-five 
years, he is today standing for full co-operation 
and it is Government which is hesitating to ac-. 
cept the professed han*d of the Congress, lest it 
alienate the Muslim League. Congress of which 
Gandhiji claims only ro be Adviser, invariably 
follows his advice. Thus his position in relation 
ro rhat movement is virtually that of Dictator. 
Gandhiji is prepared to' go farther than Congress 
has so far gone ro cisarm the .opposition of rbe 
Muslim League. But the more he is prepared to 
concede, the deeper, grows the 'uspicjOn with 
which the League Jcader regards his overtures. 
Mr. Jmnah suspects a rrap in every move not only 
of Gandhiji but also of the Government, of which t 
Gandhiji and the Congress approve. Like Dr. * 
Ambedkar. Mr Jmnah also regards Gandhiji as . 
an invidious enemy of his peopie Sudden changes , 
of front even when tnejr are actuated by the ^ 
most honourable motives are apt to be looked 
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upon concealing secret designs by people with 
whom one is dealing. Concession after conces- 
sion by the Congress has failed to win the con- 
fidence of the League. It has, on the contrary, 
deepened the gulf between the two bodies, 
Gandhiji’s political leadership has not been con* 
spicuously successful It has awakened the masses 
to a sense of their tights, and of theit pdwer, if 
well organised, to secure them. 

Truth _and non-violence have figured in the 
forefront of all Gandhijt^s activities, social, poli- 
tical and religious. Assured by these have always 
been his own guiding &ats in life. He has cer- 
tainly tried his hardest and with no inconsider- 
, able success to live up to these ideals. Truth, 
however, ca n be_ predicated only of facts, not of 
opinio ns. 'And even of facts, one knows only as 
* much oT the Trurh of them as one's mind is able 
to apprehend. Hence* it bjis often happened that 
Gandbiji has seemed to critics, even to friendly 
ones, to be indulging m self-deception. For non- 
violence. Gandbiji defined it in different ways at 
different times He said that to be non-violent 
because one has rot the stfepgth and the hardi- 
hood to be violent, is not, non-violence but 
cowardice. And he would rather that men and 
women were violent than cowards. True non- 
violence is possible only for a strong man, well- 
armed, if he desists from beating down an oppon- 
ent who is weak and without weapons. If one 
finds oneself hopelessly outmatched,* a practi- 
tioner of Ahimsa should put up a fight and be 
vanquished. Ahimsa does not, according to this 
view, consist in making oneself disposed to viol- 
ence. All this is very puzzling to the average 
man, and it is not surprising that Gandhiti's idea 
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•has not been universally or implicitly accepted by , 
all bis followers. Congress Governments when 
they were in power jn several provinces did not > 
discard violence in maintaining law and order* 


FASTING 

( continued from page 128) 

9. No matter from what motive you arc 
fasting, during this precious time, think of your 
Maker, and of your relation to Him and His 
other creation. You, will discoveries you may 
nor have even dreamed of. 

Out of the fulldess of my own experience 
and that of/ellow-cranks, I say without hesita- 
tion, fast (1) if you are ’constituted., <21 li you are 
anaemic, (3) if you’are feverish. (4) if you have 
indigestion, (5) if you have a headache, (6) if 
you are rheumatic, H) if you are gouty. (8) if 
you are fretting and fuming. i9) if you are 
depressed, (10) if you are verjoyed : and you 
will avoid medical prescriptions and patent 
medicines. 1 



The Gandhian Economy 

BT A. C. BHATIA , , 

What a problem and puzzle Mahatma 
Gandhi has been to the economic ..world and 
economists 1 In this machine-age, in this age of 
industrialization his is a voice that stands for 
something which the Western world discarded 
m 17th century. His is a philosophy of living 
which enthrals many and disappoints many. Shall 
India march with th’e times or go back to the 
Primitive stage ? Shall Indian economy to-day 
be based on concepts which have proved useful 
elsewhere or on those which have been inherited 
by us from time immemorial ? A deep under- 
standing of the Gandhian way and the Gandhian 
economy, alone, will help us to answer these 
questions. 

Gandhiji defines Economics in his own inimi- 
table way. There will be little disagreement 
with that. .True Economics, according to him, 
never militates against the highest ethical stand- 
ard, just as all true ethics must at the same time 
be good Economics. Like all economists he 
thinks that an Economics that inculcates 
Mammon worship, and enables the strong to 
amass wealth at the expense of the weak, is a 
false and dismal science. It spells death. True 
Economics stands for social justice, it promotes 
the good of all equally including the weakest, and 
is indispensable for decent life.. “Economics and 
Ethics go together." The Economics that permit 
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o One country to prey upon another are immoral. 
*‘It is sinful to eat American wheat and let my 
neighbour the grain dealer starve for want of 
custom,'* he writes . 1 

Imitation of English Economics will spell our 
ruin, he thinks 

He does not agree with those economists 
who hold that'Economic laws are immurable hkc 
the laws of Medes and Persians or that they are 
universal. The' Economics of England, he writes, 
are different from those of Germany.* Germany 
enriched herself by bounty-fed beet stigar. Eng- 
land enriched herself by exploiting foreign 
markets. The Economics of a nation are deter- 
mined by its climatic, geological and temperament- 
al conditions. The Indian conditions are differ- 
ent from the English, he explains, in all these 
essentials. What is meant for England is in many 
cases poison for India. Beef -tea in the English 
climate may be good] it is poison for the hoc 
climate of religious India. Fiery whisky in the 
north of the British Isles may* be a necessity, it 
renders an Indian unfit for work or lociety. Free 
trade for a country which has become industrial 
whose population can and does live in cities, 
whose people do not mind preying upon other 
nations, and. therefore, sustain the biggest navy 
to protect their unnatural commerce, may be 
economically sound. Free trade for India has 
proved a curse for her and held her in bondage. 

Few economists -will differ from Gandhiji 
when he propounds this view. Even restricted 
free trade, through agreements or imperial pre- 
' Young /rJb - October U, 2921, 

* IhJ : December. 1921. 
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fercnce, has been a cause of ruin for India's 
industrial economy or economic progress. Like 
\ Gandhiji most of the Indian economists ate out 
and out protectionists. They hold that every , 
country, especially a poor country like India, has 
every tight and is indeed bound to protect its 
interests, when it is threatened, by all lawful pro- 
tective measures and to regain-by such' measures 
w hat has been lawfully taken ’ away from it ; 
otherwise there cannot be any economic pro- 
gress. * « * 

Mahatma Gandhi, however, does not think- 
that economic progress means real * progress. He 
condemns economic progress by regarding it as 
synonymous with material progress "By 
* economtc progress,” he writes. "I take it, we 
mean material advancement without limit and by 
p rca l Progress we mean moral orogress.” When he 
says that the test of orderliness in a country is 
ootlhe number of millionaires it owns, but the 
absence of starvation among its masses.^ he is 
tight. He is also right when he says that “ in so 
far as we have made the modern materialistic 
craze our goal so fat ate we going down hill tn the 
path of progress." But he goes too far to say that 
economic progress is antagonistic to real pro- 
gress.” 

' Gandhiji. for that reason, wants us to adopt 
the ancient ideal^which advocated limitation of 
activities promoting wealth. "That you cannot 
scrve.God and Mammon is an economic truth of 
the highest value. We have to make our choice. 
Western nations are to-day groaning under the 
heel of the monster <if materialism. Their moral 
gtowth has become stunted. They measure their 
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, progress in terms of £. S. D. American wealth 
has become the standard. America is the envy of 
other nations. I have heard many of our coun* 
trymen say that we will gain American wealth 
but avoid its methods. I venture to suggest that 
such an attempt, if it were made, is foredoomed 

to failure This land of ours was once, we ate 

told, the abode , of gods. It is not possible, to 
conceive gods inhabiting a land which is made 
hideous by the smoke and the din of mill chim- 
neys and factories and whose roadways are 
traversed by rushing engines dragging numerous 
cars crowded with men who know not for the 
most Dart what they are after, who are often 
absent-minded, and whose tempers do not im- 
prove by being uncomfortably packed like sard- 
ines in boxes and finding themselves in the midst 
of utter strangers, who oust them if they could^ 
and whom they would, in tbeir turn, oust similarly." 
I refer to these things because they are held to 
be symbolical of material progress. But they add 
not an atom to our happiness.” 

He quotes Wallace in support of his ancient 
ideal. - 

Wallace wrote : “In the earb'esc records 
which have come down to us from the past, we 
find ample indications that general ethical consi- 
derations and conceptions, the accepted standard 
of morality, and the conduct resulting from these 
were in no degree inferior to those which pre- 
vail to-day.** * ' " n ' " 

Ganahiji is happy Wallace has^hown through 
his writings that in England, “ factories have 
risen on the corpses of men. women ana children; 
the country has rapidly advanced in riches but 
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has gone down in morality ; there is insanitation, 
life-destroying trades, adulteration, bribery and 

4 gambling ; with the advance of wealth, justice has 
become immoral ; deaths from alcoholism and 
suicide have increased ; the average of premature 
births, and congenital defects have increased and 
prostitution has become an institution ; the vast 
burden of armaments taken together with the 
most pious declaration in favour of peace, must 
be held to show an almost total absence of morali- 
ty as a guiding principle among the governing 
classes." 

He, therefore, concludes : "Under the British 
aegis we have learnt much, but there is little to 
gain from Britain in intrinsic morality and if we are 

* not careful, we shall introduce all the vices that 
she has been a prey to owing to the disease of 

* materialism. ..Outs will be a truly spiritual nation 

only when we shall show more truth than gold, 
greater fearlessness than pomp of power and 
wealth, greater charity than love for self. If we 
will but clean our houses, our palaces and temples 
of the attributes of wealth and show m them the 
attributes of morality, we can offer battle to any 
combinations of hostile forces without having to 
carry the burden of a heavy militia. Lee us seek 
first the kingdom of God and his rjgbteousness, 
and the irrevocable promise is that everything 
will be added unto uS- These are real Econo- 
mics ." 1 . / 

Mahatma Gandhi, as we .have said earlier, 
mixes up Ecbnomics vdth Ethics and Psychology. 

1 A lecture delivered by Gandhiji at a meeting of tie 
Central College ^Economics Society, Allahabad on Dec. 22. 
1916. . 
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Though the three go together as some economists 
have recently, shown, yet it is not true that 
economic progress can always be material pro" 
gress. Economists have shown that the main 
purpose of Economics is nor only production and 
distribution of wealth but also human welfare. 
Social immorality and belief in one’s God or 
religion is outside the scope of Economics.^ To- 
day Economics has an ideal before it. It envisages 
human progress with the aid of wealth but it 
does nor subordinate man to wealth. In the 
Soviet Union, for instance, the economic progress, 
without the semblance of belief in God. is to- 
wards the realisation of good living for all, without 
exploitation And Russia is nor, in any way. less 
progressive so far as human well-being js con- 
cerned. 

MISUSE OF MACHINERY 
Gandhtji’s faith in the revival of the ancient 
ideal of ’’economic growth” has led him to con- 
demn too much use of machinery. "I would not 
weep over the disappearance of machinery or 
consider ir a calamity.” What he objects to is 
the craze for machinery, not machinery as such- 
“The craze is for what they call labour-saving 
machinery." Men go on "saving labour" till 
thousands are without work and thrown on the 
open streets to die of starvation. He wants to 
save time and labour, not for a fraction of man- 
kind, but for all. He wants the concentration of 
wealth not in the hands of;t few, but in the hands 
of all. "To-day," he says, "machinery merely help* 
a few to ride on the backs of millions. The im- 
petus behind it all is not the philanthrope to save 
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labour, but greed. It is against this constitution of 
things that I am fighting with all my might” 

The suDreme consideration, for him, is roan. 
♦The machine should not tend to make atrophied 
the limbs of man 

Ideally he would rule out all machinery ; but 
machines will remain because they are inevitable 
in this machine age. 

Therefore, he writes : “ Machinery has its 
place, it has come to scay. But it must not be 
allowed to displace human labour. I would 
welcome every improvement in the cottage 
machine, but I know that it is criminal to dis- 
place hand labour by the introduction of power- 
driven spindles unless one is. at the same time, 
ready to give millions of farmers some other 

* occuDation in their houses.” What he hopes is 
that Europe on account of her fine and scientific 

7 intellect will realise the obvious ana retrace 
her steps and from other demoralising indus- 
trialism, she will find a way out. But it will 
have to be a re-organizatton m which village 
life will predominate, and in which brute and 
material force will have to be subordinated to 
the spiritual force. 

He does not want industrialization for India. 
India when it begins to exploit other nations — 
as it must, if it is industrialized — he argues, will 
be a curse for other nations, a menace to the 
world. “ And why shduld I think of industrializ- 
ing India to exploit other nations ? " he 

* asks * 

*' Don’t you see,” he says, “ that if India 
becomes industrialized we shall need a Nadirshah 
to find out other worlds to exploit, that we 
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shall have to pit ourselves against the naval an tf 
military powers of Britain and Japan ana 
America, of Russia and Italy? My head reels 
to think of these rivalries. No, I am clear - 
that whilst this machine-age aims at converting 
man into machine, I am aiming ar reinstating 
man turned machine in his original estate." 1 

“ God forbid.” he writes in the Harijan. 

, " that India should ever take to industrialization 
’after the manner' of the West. The economic 
imperialism of a single tiny island kingdom 
(England) is to-day keeping the world in chains. 
If an entire nation of 400 millions rook to 
Similar economic exploitation, it would strip^he 
world bare like locusts. Unless the capitalists of 
India help to avert that tragedy by becoming 
trustees of the welfare of the masses and by 
devoting their talenrs not to amassing wealth 
for themselves but to cbe service of the masses 
in an altruistic spirit, they will end either 
by destroying the masses or being. destroyed 
by them.” 

Industrialisation, he thinks. leads to mass- 
production. This mama of mass-production is 
responsible for world crises. Granting for 
the moment that machinery may suDDiy all 
the needs of humanity, still, he holds, it would 
concentrate production m particular areas, so 
that “ you would -have to go m a roundabout 
way to regulate distribution, whereas, if there 
is production and distribution both in the 
respective areas where things are required, it 
is automatically regulated and there is less 
chance for fraud, none for speculation.” When 

'Banian: Nor. 30. 1935; Jao 28. 1939. 
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production and consumption both become 
localized, according to him, the temDtation to 
speed up' production, indefinitely and at any 
♦ price, disappears. “All the endless difficulties 
and problems that - our present-day economic 
system presents, too,” he writes, “ would then 
come to an end. There would be no unnatural 
accumulation of boards in the pockets of 
the few,” He envisages mass-production but^ 
not based on force. He ‘thinks, after all,* 
the message of the spinning-wheel is that. It 
is mass-production but mass-oioduction in peo- 
ple’s own homes. If you multiply individual 
production to millions of tiraes.^ he argues, 
would it not give you mass-production on a 
tremendous scale ? 

Under his system it is labour which is the 
current coin, not metal. Any person who can 
, use his labour has wealth. He converts his 
labour into cloth, he converts his labour into 
grain. If he wants paraffin oil. which he cannot 
himself produce, he uses his surplus grain for 
getting the oil. It is exchange of labour on 
free, fair and equal terms ; hence it is no 
robbery, he says. 

One would certainly say that it is reversion 
to the primitive system of barter. But Gandhi]! 
docs not admit it. He advances a counter- 
argument : " But is not all inrernational trade 
based on the batter system 7 " 

Mechanization, according* to him. is good 
when hands are too few to finish the work 
intended to be accomplished It is an evil 
when there are more hands than required for 
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the work, as he says, is the case in India. A 
factory employs a fety hundreds and renders 
thousands unemployed* He calls this destructive 
energy, whereas^ production by the labour or 
millions of hands, in his oDtnion, is constructive 
and conducive ro rhe common good. *' M** s " 
production through power-driven machinery, 
even when Scare-owned, will be of no avail.” he 
. writes. Yet he says : “ The heavy machinery 
for public utility, which cannot be undertaken 
by human labour, has its inevitable place, buc 
ail that would be owned by rhe Stare and used 
entirely for the benefit of the people " He. 
however, concludes that "machinery is like a 
snake-hole which may contain from one ro a 
hundred snakes. Where there is machinery, 
there are large cities; where there are large 
cities, there are tram-cars and railways. House 
physicians will tell you that where means of 
* artificial locomotion have increased, the health 
of the people has suffered " 

Therefore. Gandhiji wants us to raise the 
slogan: "Bickrorhe village.” 

The problem with us. he thinks, is not how 
to find leisure tor the teeming millions inhabiting 
our villages. The proolem is bow to utilise their 
idle hours, which are equal to me working days 
of six months in the year. When all these 
achievements of the machine-age will have d«- 
appeared. he holds, our handicrafts will remain ; 
when all exploitations will have ceased, service 
and honest labour will remain. Dead machinery. 1 
i he pleads, must not be pitted against the millions 
of living machines represented by the villager* 
scattered in the seven hundred thousand village* 
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of Indi3. Machinery to be well used has t , 
and ease human efforr. The -present tae of 
machinery tends more and more to concentrate 
wealth in the hands of a few in total disregard of 
millions of men and women whose bread is 
snatched by it out of their mouths. 

“Little do town-dwellers know how the semi- 
starved masses of India are slowly sinking to life- 
lessness. Little do they know that miserable 
comfort represents the brokerage they get for 
the work they do foe the foreign exploiter, that 
these profits and the brokerage are sucked from 
the masses. Little do they realize that the Gov- 
ernment established by law in British India is 
carried on fpr this exploitation of the masses. No 
sophistry, no jugglery in figures can explain away 
the evidence that the skeletons m many villages 
present to the naked eye. I have no doubt what- 
soever that both England and the town-dwellers 
of India will have to answer, if there is God 
above, for this crime against humanity which is 
perhaps unequalled in history.” 

Dndia lives m her villages, not in her cities. 
"When I succeed in ridding the villages of their 
poverty, I have won Swaraj for you and for the 
whole of India/ he tells us. 1 “If the village 
perishes India will perish too.” 

Accordingly the revival offhe village is possi- 
ble only when it is no more exploited. We have 
to concentrate on the village being self-contained 
manufacturing mainly for us. Provided this 
character of the village industry is maintained, 
’ there would be no objection to villages using 
even the modern machines and tools that they can 

* Han fan : Sept. 19, 193$; November II. 1936. 
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make and can afford to use. Only they should 
not be used as a means of exploitation of others. 

The Gandhtan Economy here explains itself. 
It is the Economics of village industries or cent 
per cent Swadeshi which the Mahatma has been 
stressing all these years. True Swadeshi consists, 
he says, in encouraging and reviving all small* 
scale or minor or homc_ industries employing 
hundreds of youths in the country who are in 
need of employment. Swadeshi is that spirit in 
us which restricts us to the use and service of our 
immediate surroundings to the exclusion of the 
more remote. Gandhiji's Swadeshi, therefore, 
chiefly centres round the band-spun khaddar and 
extends to everything that can be and is produced 
in India. A true lover of Swadeshi will pick up 
all kinds of village crafts and industries, which are 
about to die and deserve revival, both because of 
their intrinsic merit and their other uieful 
aspects. And he will have to restrict his pur- 
chases to the articles which villages manufacture. 
Their manufactures may be crude but they are to 
be induced to improve their workmanship and 
ate not to be dismissed because foreign articles or 
even articles produced m cities, that is big fac- 
tories, are superior. In other words the artistic 
talent of the villager is to be evoked. 

''But Khadi." he writes, 1 "is the sun of the 
village solar system.** The planers are the various 4 
industries which can support khadi in return for 
the heat and the sustenance they derive from it. 
Without it the other industries cannot grow.*' 

It is, however, also true, he explains that, “wirb- 

, . 1 “Cent per Cent Swadesm." Naraiivan Press, Allah- 
abad. pp. 24-25 
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out the revival of the other industries, fchadi 
cannot make further progress. For villagers to 
be able to occupy their spare time profitably, the 
village life must be touched at all points. i...." 

Hand-spun cloth, hand-made paper, hand- 
pounded rice, home-made bread and jam; are not 
uncommon in the West. “With their revival means 
life," he writes, "their destruction means death, 
to the villagers. Whatever the machine-age may 
do it will never give employment to the millions 
whom the wholesale introduction of power 
machinery must displace.” 

Khaddar Economics is wholly different from 
the ordinary, he says. The latter takes no note of 
the human factor. The former wholly concerns 
itself with the human. The latter is frankly 
selfish, the former necessarily unselfish. Competi- 
tion and, therefore, prices are eliminated from 
the conception of Khaddar, he contends. 

. Without a cottage industry, he says, the 
Indian peasants of 700.000 villages are doomed. 
They cannot maintain themselves from the pro- 
duce of the land. They need a supplementary 
industry. Spinning is the easiest, the cheapest and 
the best. It is a universal industry auxiliary to 
agriculture and is resorted to by agriculturists 
during those months of the year when agricultural 
operations are suspended as a matter of course 
and cultivators have otherwise little to do. 

Do you know the daily income per head of 
our country ? He asks. He himself \answers : 
“Our economists say that it is one anna and six 
pies, though even that is misleading. If someone 
were to work out the average depth of a river as 
four feet from the fact that the river was six feet 
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deep in certain places and two feet in others, and 
proceeded to ford it. wouTd'he not be drowned ? 
That is -how statistics 'mislead. The average in- 
come is worked out from the figures of the in- 
come of the poor man as also of the Viceroy ana 
the millionaires. The actual income will, there- 
fore. be hardly three pice per head. Now if 1 
supplement that income by even three pice with 
the help of the charkha. am J nor right in calling 
the charkha my Cow of Plenty ?” 

Economic India has changed since February 
17, 1927, when he wrote these lines. Much pro- 
gress has been made both by big industries in 
towns as well as small-scale industries in 
villages. improvement in the texture of 
Khaai and the variety now available, as compared 
with the first efforts of 18 years ago, is there. 
“But Khadi cannot, indeed it is nor meant to. 
compete with mill-cloth. It should be purchased 
and used to the exclusion of all other cloth re- 
gardless of us higher cost by those who love the 
villager and stand for India’s freedom,'' writes 
Babu Rajendra Prasad. 1 

Ir is true that the revival of hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving and other cottage industries 
has helped the 80 p. c of India's population either 
engaged in or dependent on agriculture. 
Agriculture is not a perennial source of 
income. For at least six months the agriculturist 
remains idle and is to devote himself to a supple- 
mentary occupation Spinning and weaving 
supply this need and at the same time solve the 
problem of clothing the villager and also add to bis 
1 ’Constructive Programme’ by Babu Rajendra Prasad. ' 
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every village to produce and use alt its necessaries 
and,' in addition, produce a certain percentage as 
its contribution ro tbe requirements of tbe Cities. 
Production of khadi means coccon growing, pick- 
ing, ginning, cleaning, carding, slivering, spinning, 
sizing, dyeing, preparing tbe woof and tbe warp, 
wearing, and washing... ...Every family with a 

plot of ground can grow cotton at least for 
family use.” Under the Khadi scheme cotton 
gtowing becomes essential to escape the consequ- 
ences of centralised production.” Patriots are 
asked to buy khadi with their own yam as to i 
remove the difficulty of tbe weaver to get yarn- * 
supply. 

Ocher village-industries, Gandhiji explains in 
the constructive programme, are a handmaid to 
khadi. Village economy cannot be complete 
without the essential village industries such as 
hand-grindin'g, hand-pounding, soap-making, 
paper-making, match-making, tanning, paddy- ' 
husking.' oil-pressing, honey-makmg. etc. 

The ideals of ancient Indian economy , as 
advocated by him, have been transmuted into a 
plan and Jt is considered 1 thar this plan envisages 
an economic order which is based on ancient 
Indian traditions and ** if worked out w details, 
may give to the war-tom world a really sound i 
plan of peace, security and progress rather than 
of war, exploitation and annihilation.” Tbe 
sponsors of the Plan claim that it is a better , 
alternative to the ” Fascist Plan.” America’s V 
“New Deal," British planning and tbe “Soviet 
Plan." It is claimed it affords a solution to the 
problem of poverty " in simplicity, decentralisa- 
1 The * Gandhian Plan” by Principal S N. AgarwaL 



tion and cottage industrialism." Prof. Cole is 
quoted as saying that*" Gandhi’s campaign for 
the development of the home-made cloth- 
industry — khaddar — is no mere fad of a romantic 
eager -to revive the past, b'ut a practical attempt 
to relieve the poverty and uplift the standard 
of the Indian villager. 1 " The fundamentals of 
the pandhian Economics are explained as 
simplicity, non-violence, sanctity of labour, 
removal of the lure of leisure, change in the 
standard of values by stressing the importance 
of moral and human values and mixing up 
Economics with Ethics. It is advocated that 
“village communism ” must be revived — there 
should be resuscitation of ancient village com- 
munities with their prosperous agriculture, 
artistic and decentralised industries and small- 
scale co-operative organisation. Thus there will 
be village republics as an ideal form of demo- 
cracy, evils of large-scale mechanisation and 
unemployment* will disappear and the problem 
of distribution of national wealth will be solved 
since "distribution will be -equalised when 
production is localised, in other vords, when 
distribution is simultaneous with production." 
It is further contended that the centralised 

* "A Guide to Modern Politics” by G. D. H. Cole, 
p. 290. 

• * The figures of the All-India Spinners Association 

for 1934-44 show that the total number of spinners and 
weavers given employment by it was 269. 445 besides nearly 
10 million hand-loom weavers spread all over the country. 
'* Although there was a fourfold increase in the number 
of factories in India during the last 30 years the percentage 
of workers in industry to the total population has been 
steadily decreasing: In 1911, 5 5 p c,: 1921, 4.02 p.c.; 1931. 
4 3 p c.; 1911. 4.2 p.c." 
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industries provide an easy target for air-bombing 
and, therefore, village decentralized industries 
will be of immense, value for national defence 
in the days of war. It is claimed m th£* words of 
Gandhi]*!, that "though yard per yard-fchadi. 
may be dearer than mill-cloth, in Jts totality 
and, in terms of villagers, it is the most economic 
and practical proposition without a rival." The 
cost of production will be low in the case of 
Khadi. But. at the same time, it is felt that "if 
the village industries are organised by the State 
on a scientific basis, there is no reason why they 
should not be able to compete successfully with 
large-scale production of factories." The testi- 
mony of biology 1 (rural surroundings for the 
growth of men. women and children are con- 
sidered to be affording processes by which life 
renews itself and leads to happy human relation- 
ships), and agronomy is advanced asan argument. 

It is thought '. that the plan pf decentralised 
co-operative industry is advantageous from the 
point of view of international peace and 
harmony. Large-scale production leads to scram- 
bles for foreign markets and monopolistic 
controls and ultimately war. It is asserted that 
in Japan, China, England. New Zealand. 
Australia, Germany and even Russia * small-scale 
1 ■■ The Cmdbian Plan " by Principal Agarwal. p. 43. 

(1) “What is ahead of us” by Prof Lancelot Hogen 
(p 184) 

(2) Agro-biology has enabled not only different 
countries but also cheir small economic units to 
be self-sufficient." 

* " Owners* Producers" Co-operatives '* known as 
“ Incops ” have attained marked efficiency , in Japan “dwarf 
units”? in China “Indusco” movement, m England “self- 
governing co-operative workshop *' 

(a) Agarwal : ‘The Gandbtan Plan,' p 54. 
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domestic industries have been given an important 
place in the country's economy. In cdncluston, 
Jtis asserted that the ** general trend of world 
’economic thought is towards decentralization 
and cottage communism" — the system which was 
in existence in India in ancient times must be 
revived and revivified now. 

Under the plan a basic standard is envisaged 
which ensures balanced and health-giving 
food, sufficient clothing, housing accommodation, 
free* and comoulsoty baste education, medical 
facilities, public utility services and recreational 
facilities. The setting up of Gram Panchayats 
ts advocated. The development of agriculture 
w a prominent iterain the plan. This assumes 
'he planning of crops, the efforts to make the 
country self-sufficient in food supply and raw 
materials, disappearance of* commercial farming 
md establishment of experimental farms for 
research work. There is to be nationalisation 
of land. The Zarmndati system is to go. The 
method of payment in kind, is to be introduced. 
Radical reforms and changes, in fact, are to 
be made in the land-tenure system. Consolidation 
of holdings on a voluntary basis through co- ( 
operative societies, co-operative farming, modifi- 
cation of the present system of inheritance, 
exemption from the payment of tent in the case 
of uneconomic holdings, liquidation of rural debt, 
extension of the area of cultivation by reclaiming 
the ** cultivable waste ” which is estimated to he 
170 million acres in India, extension of the area 
under irrigation, agricultural efficiency in terms 
of increased production by means of fertilizers 
and good manures, improvement of cattle, cow 
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protection, better implements, better seeds, agri- 
cultural insurance and co-operation — these are 
some of the measures suggested by the Gandhjan 
Plan. Aid and stimulus to the growth of allied/ 
industries to agriculture such as animal hus- 
bandry/ dairy farming/ tanning 1 and # leathery 
work, vegetable gardening, forest industries (the 
total area under forests is about 90 million acres) 
like paper-pulp-making industry, extraction of 
turpentine, oils, gums, resins and dyeing materials 
are described as essential. Amongst the cottage 
industries which ace co receive immediate atten- 
tion and patronage of the people are: Khadi- 
Spinning and weaving, paper-making, oil ; 
extraction, paddy-husking, Gur-making. date-calm i 
or palmyra, bee-keeping, soap-making, flour-, 
grinding, poultry-farming, carpentry, smithy, 
match-industry, pottery, toy-making, cutlery, 
bamboo and cane work, rope-making, tiles anti, 
brtek-making, glass-ware and bangles, carpet and 
duree and shawl-making, etc, 

The scope of this Plan is further extended 
by including the development of a few basic or 
key industries in a free India, such as defence 
industries* ; Power-Hydro and Thermal Elec- 
tricity ; mining metallurgy and forestry-iron, steel, 
coal, mineral oil and timber, mining of ores ; 1 
machinery and machine tools, heavy engineering, 

•The total live-stock population in India in 1935 wai 
360 millions 

"The annual cash value of dairy products has beeoesti 
mated at over Rs 800 crores. 

•It is estimated that 13 million cattle die every yens i 
India. . 

‘Gandhfji is described «s bavin" conceded tfeae ft* 
India may require an armed defence. {Agarwal, p. 79). 
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and chemicals. Private or co-operative enterprise^ 
will be allowed full scope so far as village indus- 
tries are concerned. But the basic and key 
industries will be controlled and managed by 
the State. Foreign capital will be given no chance 
to exploit India. In the transition period if it is 
not possible to buy off private enterprise, it will be 
run under the strict control of the Government. 
At least no more private enterprise for profitable 
industries will be allowed. THe National Go- 
vernment will gradually purchase all foreign 
business establishments. 

The large-scale consumers' goods industries 
will be under the strict discipline of the State. 
Adequate attention will be paid by the Govern- 
ment to the Public Utility services, such as 
transport and communications, public health 
and sanitation, education, banking and insurance, 
collection of statistics and research. “ It will be 
the aim of the planned economy to do away with 
every avoidable act of exchange, of commodities 
or services, in -order to economise national 
energy*." Labour welfare will be the chief 
concern of the state. 

Ill 

Whereas the Gandhian Plan rules out cen- 
tralised socialistic state and **■ round-about 
method of distribution under it," Pt. Nehru* 
definitely stands for socialistic planning. He 
says that there is no conflict between large- 
scale industrialisation and cottage industries if 

’“Principles of Planning” by K. T. Shah. p. 89. 

* Pt. Nehru gave his views about economic development 
of free India to a comoany of Indian and foreign journalists 
at Bombay on Sept. 27, 1945. 
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the wealth of India is to be increased. Large- 
scale industrialization is necessary, but there will 
be sufficient scope for the full development of 
India’s cottage industries. Stare-control of the - 
textile industry will be necessary in the interest 
of the handloom industry, as will be the abolition 
of the Permanent Settlement' in Bengal and the 
Zamindari System elsewhere ; there will be co- 
operative farming. 1 state-ownership of key 
industries and state control of other important , 
industries- Any solution to the complex econo- 1 
mic problems must involve the Centre, he 
says. 

The advocates of the Gandhian Plan do noc 1 
see much new m Pt. Nehru’s Blue-Print. For 
instance. Prof. J. C. Kumaraopa. Secretary A.-I 
V. I. A , Wardha considers that already an Eco- 
nomic plan is in action and that is Gandhiji’s 
constructive programme. It is claimed to be 
comorehensive with far-reaching consequences 
and *' socialistic to the core,” which can function 
without a Government to support it or rather, m 
smte of a powerful Government to oppose it. for 
its sanctions are rooted in the good'Will and 
character of the people . " Socialization of large- 

scale industries is, it is asserted, always welcomed. 

But all the same it is said that there is no virtue 
in heaping up material goods of indulgence for 
people. We have to so plan that every one gets 
all that is necessary to lead a full life and develop 
his personality.” 

A question was asked ; ** If you also resort 

* Pandit Nehru explained that such farms would be 
established by means of persuasion and not compulsion as m 
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to having centralised industries, wherein lies the 
difference between the economy you, Gandhites, 

> advocate and those of the others ? ” 

Prof. Kurnarappa replied: ”V/elook upon 
putting the people into gainful occupations which 
will supply their own wants as also ours, ana 
centralized industries devoid of profit urge are to 
help in this programme. Centralised industries 
are subsidiary or complementary. The others 
resort to centralized^ industries not to aid the 
production of masses but to increase the sum 
total of material production and goods fot their 
own sake. Having obtained them, the Commu- 
nists try to distribute them also by regimentation 
This leads to a great deal of violence having to 
. be used in production, in distribution and in con- 
sumption. The Gandhian methods aim at follow- 
ing a natural order. People produce for them- 
selves, of their own labour, and things they stand 
in need of. Hence production, distribution and 
consumption are self-regulating and do not call 
for outside violence to adjust them Thus there 
is a fundamental difference both in the approach 
and in the working. Centralized industries with 
us are means of helping the people. Wc use 
centralized industries as physicians use poisons. 
The others hope to use centralized industries like 
staple food. The centralized methods are to be 
used with proper safegurads.’* 

It W often asked ; M Docs not the Indian in- 
dustry give us something on which we shall build 
our industrial life hereafter ?" Mr. J.B. Knpalani, 
Secretary, AU-India Congress Committee, does 
not think so. He ts of the opinion that as Russia 
could industrialize the country after the capture 
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of power so can India. Antiquated and effete in 
d us try will not be of any use. The Swadeshi fflO 
menc and the boycott of foreign goods — GanoMJ 
chief planks — assure immediate advantage 
lakhs of people, he says. "If we are not t°.PV 
ourselves helpless in tne hands of an unpatrio^ 
and short-sighted capitalism, -we must have o the 
sources to fall back upon. These have been 
created by Gandhi in his Khadi and village indu* 
nes movements.*' 

He asks : “ If you dislike Kbadi, will y°JJ 
recommend mili-cloth ?'* “But that would be. 
be says, “ directly helping those who daily exploit 
labour while labour has not the necessary political 
power to check upon tfae/r rapacity and 
avarice. Foreign cloth, for political reasons, i“ 
already ruled out ’’ 

One thing, however, is very clear. No one* 
can deny that the existing Indian industry has a 
very haphazard growth under the heels of a 
'foreign Government which is exploiting the 
country for the sake of Britain Indian industry 
is never allowed to go beyond certain narrow 
limits and has not grown in proportion to the 
increase in population. The resulc is that many 
have to fall back upon land. So long as this 
Government exists we shall have to have recourse 
to village industries some of which have a special 
place m Indian economy, to feed the villager and 
save him from utter rum. He is to remain, 
engaged in his leisure hours (six months) and earn 
a living. 

It does not follow from this, however, that no 
industrial policy suits India or that if by chance 
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^certain industries have been established they 
should not receive any protection or the backing 
of the people or that no new industries should be 
established because cottage or village industries 
alone are to be encouraged. The isolation of 
village and village life is already a thing of the past. 
The development of means of communication 
and transportation closely linking it up with the 
town has destroyed it. It is difficult to have the 
full growth of village economic life unless influ- 
ences fast infiltrating from cities into villages are 
taken into consideration. The nearness of the 
city market has added to villager’s income and 
K increased his purchasing power. Unless we take 
villages as isolated units having nothing to do 
with cities we cannot view village economy from 
' a narrow vision. 

, .Many will not agree that the Gandhian plan 
is a plan of economic development in the true sense 
of the term. It does not envisage planning for 
Plenty. It only recognises the need for a strict 
and limited improvement of our present standard 
of living. The conception of material progress 
or well-being is distorted and confused with 
increased productivity. It is little realised that 
the total wealth of a country to be distributed 
•amongst the people must increase to raise the 
general standard of living of the people. If 
industries are not encouraged, people will fall 
back upon land and pressure on land will increase 
reducing the purchasing power of the peasantry 
still further. The wealth of the country will 
decrease and people will have mere subsistence, 
without having anything for improvement. 

An unbiassed study of the situation seems. to 
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show that the consequences or evils of indus fria * 
lism are sometimes exaggerated by those who ac- 
cept Mahatmaji's economic teaching in its entire- 
ty. Unemployment, limitless greed, exploha 0 ®" 
unhealthy atmosphere of factory life — all Bte 
results of capitalist organization and not 0* 
large-scale production. The socialisation of pro* 
duction under the aegis of a National Govern- 
ment will eliminate from society the evils of a 
disorganised economic life. The Government of 
people, by the people, for the poeole uses mach- 
inery to increase their productive power Ana 
mechinery removed from private ownership and 
held collectively is never bad. Why should not 
the productive technique in the country be im- 
proved upon ? j 

Employment in cottage industries or village 
industries can only be increased if mills are 
closed or foreign cloth is not allowed to enter 
Indian market. The demand of the plan that 
foreign import should be stopped is all right. 
Bur the general programme of decentralized, 
deroechamzed small-scale production will not 
convince anybody that India is going on the road 
to progress and keeping pace with the rapidly 
advancing industrialized countries of the West. 

Even if, under the Gandhian economy, 
defence industry is to be maintained, it will 
require the aid of a highly developed industrial 
base. 

In a free India we cannot follow the ideals of 
the Gandhian economy exclusively. They are 
admirably suited for the well-being of a dependent , 
country where a foreign Government is fully 
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entrenched and does not allow industrialization 
so that Britain may not starve or the British 
Empire may not be liquidated. But when India 
gets freedom and has its own Government and 
there is full socialisation of the means of produc- 
tion there will he no fear of exploitation by cap- 
italists. The whole industrial life will then be 
planned to regulate economic activity both in 
cities and villages. It will have, however, to be 
inspired by the high idealism and the moral 
backbone of Mahatroaji's philosophy of economics. 
To-day the village economy has a very 
haphazard growth. The work of the peasant 
is without^ plan. He is at the mercy of certain 
forces which, in a free country, can certainly be 
rooted out of the soil-illiteracy, primitive equip- 
ment, money-lender's grip, gamble in the ram, 
low productivity, indebtedness, rack-renting, 
fury of officials. 

' Tbe develooment of cottage industries may 
have a political significance for dependent India 
but for the economic progress of free India 
there are other methods which will have to be 
utilised to have India's economic regeneration. 
Prof. Brij Narain quotes the Agricultural Com- 
mission 1 to show that we need something more 
than mere village industries: “But even with tbe 
aid of new* ideas and assistance m training and 
marketing." the Commission said, "the contribu- 
tion which rural industries cm make in reducing 
the heavy pressure on the land is infinitesimal, 
and m the nature of things they cannot, as a 
rule, hope for ever to survive the increasing 
competition of organized machinery. To put it -j, 
* “Indian Economic PtcbUroi" * p«t I, pp. 67-6S, • * 
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briefly, the possibilities of improving 
conditions of the rural population by t» e 
establishment of rural industries are extremely 
limited." , 

The scope of cottage industries is very 
limited ; in most cases pitted against otg 
factories cottage industries are doomed. This has 
been their fate in other countries and a similar 
fate is in store for them in India unless by state 
action and judicious selection certain cottage 
industries can be saved from factory competition 
or unless in some cases cottage industries can be 
developed as an auxiliary to a particular industry 
(on the model of watch industry m Switzerland). 

India, if it is to be properly industrialised 
to be a power in the comity of nations, muse 
have development of heavy industries (fuel, 
metal, etc ). the building up! of means of 
production and of engineering industry as in 
the Soviet Union./ 

The question of overtaking and surpassing 
the advanced capitalist countries technically 
and economically was, for the Russians, neither 
a new nor an unexpected question Will it be 
a new or an unexpected question for free India ? 
Will India's freedom be maintained by means 
of village Industries? This is the crucial question. 
Politically we may overtake and surpass the 
advanced capitalist countries by establishing 
and encouraging smale-scaie industries, but we 
shall have to use the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, our socialised industry, transport, 

’Stalin in the “The Soviet Comes of Age”, p 44. 
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credit system, etc., aur co-operatives, our 
collective farms, etc., in order to overtake 
and surpass the advanced capitalist countries 
also economically. Our capitalists’ encirclement 
then would not be as dangerous as it is at 
present; the question of the economic indepen- 
dence of our country would naturally retire 
into the background. 

India should not remain satisfied with the 
primitive methods of agricultural production, 
predominance m the country of small commodity 
producers using equipment which requires 
improvement. We should supply agriculture with 
the maximum amount of implements and means 
of production necessary for hastening its recon- 
struction. The fulfilment of this task will un- 
doubtedly demand a rapid rate of development 
of our industry. It is impossible to base the 
Indian economic system on the foundation of very 
fragmentary and extremely backward small 
commodity peasant production. If Indian 
economy is to be rebuilt, we must place our 
agriculture on a new technical basis and raise it 
to the level of socialised industry. If we have 
fully developed agriculture we need have no fear 
of non- utilisation of the peasant’s spare or leisure 
hours. There will be automatic adjustment to 
the new environments and m planned production 
he will have very little time to waste or be 
immoral. 

Will Indian villages lose if they are electrifi- 
ed? With new light they will have means of 
production which will always help them to keep 
away pestilence and famine. But electrification 
of the country presumes the existence of heavy 
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industries. If we do not get electrification and 
thus the advantage of new, profitable means of 
production, the return to capitalism is in any 
case inevitable. Lenin said: "As Jong as we live 
in a small-peasant country there is a more solid 
economic basis for capitalism than for socialism." 
Either electrification, i.e . the transformation of 
the_ economic life of the country, including 
agriculture, on a new technical basis, the techni- 
cal basis of modern large-scale production, or, 
return to capitalism. That is the principal way of 
extricating the peasant from poverty. 

And it is impossible to have better means 
of transportation and communication and public 
works, and of removing unemployment in the 
cities unless there is a rapid rate of industrial 
development under planned socialised economy. 

The country is beholden to Gandhiji’s message 
of economic rehabilitation. His contribution 
to the growth of our political-cum-econoraic 
life is indeed great. But the conditions of 
development of our economic life in the con- 
text of world forces have been undergoing 
a profound change and a new situation has 
been created which requires new methods A 
new technical intelligentsia is to grow. Labour 
is to be mechanized. We cannot tolerate the 
instability of labour in our key and other indust- 
ries and depersonahsation in indusccy To in- 
crease the present tempo and scale of production 
we must take recourse to new means. The 
world is fast changing without waiting for the 
backward countries to march. Shall we have 
the primitive communal system which arises 
from the primitive undeveloped nature of the 
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instruments of labour, from the very great weak- 
ness of the individual man for whom a close, 
indissoluble tie with the village is the only refuge 
from extinction, or shall we have socialisation of 
highly developed means of production assuring 
for the people of the land an enormous power 
over nature and full flowering in the conditions 
of a fraternal collective ? 



Gandhi's Contribution to India 

BY B. L. RALLIA RAM 

I 

Carlyle's statement that "there is properly 
no history, only biography.” is substantially true, 
particularly when applied to the march of events, 
subsequent to the bicth of the National Movement 
in India. This Movement infused fresh vigour and 
vitality m the Indian life; it originated with the 
_ beginnings of Modern Education. Its first mani- 
v /esrarions were rhe religious and social mosements 
which owed their, origin and growth to such 
distinguished Indians as Raja Ram Mohan Rai, 
Pundit Vidyasagar. Sir Syed Abroad Khan and 
Swami Dyanand Saraswati. In the history of a 
country, at the hour of its need, there often 
emerge one or more strong persons, who, in a 
peculiar way. embody in themselves the patent 
likewise the dormant aspirations and cravings of 
the generation to which they belong. 

Simultaneously with the growth of these 
movements, democratic impulses began to surge* 
in the Indian hearts, and desire for a definite 
share in the Government of the country became 
articulate. It was in the year 1885 that the 
Indian National Congress met for the first time, 
marking an epoch momentous in the history of 
our country. From 18S5 ro 2907, the Political 
Movement was steadily gaining strength, but its 
programme mainly consisted of passing resolutions 
making representations and arranging deputations. 
Even such a milk-and-water programme, at that 
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time, required great courage on tlfe^art of its 
promoters; and, indeed, Dadabhoy '^Naoroji, 
W, C. Bonnetji and later Gopal Krishna Gbkhale 
were true and nobte men who were prompted 
by deep sense of patriotism and spirit of service 
and sacrifice. 

The “Partition of Bengal’’ in 1907 gave a new 
orientation to the Indian political thought. The 
older methods yielded place to new ; the press 
and the platform wete much more extensively 
used ; India had learnt the art of agitation. 
Before long, three forceful personalities appeared 
on the scene, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Bepin Chan- 
der Pal and Lajpat Rai (Bal-Pal-Lal). They 
became the spearheads of a more aggressive 
movement, the methods of constitutional agita- 
tion and protests, hitherto used, were no longer 
considered efficacious. During all these years 
the influence of the Indian National Congress 
had been growing ; it had become a visible symbol 
of our national entity, of our common heritage, 
of our common grievances, of our aspirations, 
hopes and ideals, of our great common goal. 

Self-government within the Empire was the 
goal of the Congcess, and it was to be achieved 
by purely constitutional means. A new fire, 
however, was smouldering, under the surface. 
It suddenly burst forth Unfortunately one of 
its manifestations was an outburst of terrorism, 
and our political progress was much retarded by 
ugly acts of murder and violence. The Govern- 
ment embarked upon the policy of repression, 
regarding, by a grievous mistake, terrorism as 
the natural sequence of the temper of the new 
political life. 
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II 

When Gokhale died in 1915, a void was left 
in the leadership of the country; there was 
nobody to replace him. For a time, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malavya stepped into the breach, 
but his ultimate great work lay in another 
direction. Before long. Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, 
under the insoiration of the dynamic personality 
of his son. Pandit Jawahar Lai, assumed leader* 
ship. Meanwhile, the present era in Indian life 
was fast approaching, the Gandhian era. the 
period of direct action; it coincided with the 
close of World War I. Mahatma Gandhi return- 
ed to India in 1924 from South Africa. Gokhale 
had, at one rime, wished that Gandhiji should 
succeed him m the leadership of the Servants of 
India Society, But this was not to he, as much 
bigger task awaited the Mahatma. Providence 
was preparing him for giving India a new lead ; 
he gave a new direction to her aspirations and 
desires. The yearnings of her heart found a 
new expression. There bad been a continual 
growth of political thought; India had, afcer all, 
caught a glimpse of her ultimate destiny. 

The Mahatma's influence was on the side 
of moderation. At the Amritsar Congress m 
1919,- he pleaded thae Mmto-Morlcy Reforms 
should be accepted and worked as a definite srep 
towards further progress: it was Mohammad 
All Jinnah who advocated a more refractory 
policy. The Extremists of today are often the 
Moderates of tomorrow. 

Before long Gandhi became the national 
leader. India was coming under the sway of new 
world forces, her heart beats were quickened, 
•Founding *nd nurturing the Denare* Hindu Lfairmiry, 
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she entered into a critical period of her history. 
She was no longer satisfied with the role of a 
“Dependency”. She had been lying lifeless 
in a state of prostration; she now rose like a 
phoenix, from its ashes; she lifted up her head. 
This* her new attitude, was apt to be misunder- 
stood by the Government. An intense struggle 
ensued; mistakes were made on both sides. It, 
however, became clear that India was becoming 
‘ determined to become the master of her own 
household. From the old political creed of the 
Congress, India had passed on to the ideal of 
complete Independence, namely, of the right of 
choosing her own destiny for herself. This 

* ideal does not exclude the conception of India 

* remaining a free and equal partner of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, provided that she can 
be assured of an honourable and equitable place 

* therein. 

A new hope had arisen in her breast, a new 
vision had appeared before her eyes, and new 
determination was seen m her face. This new 
ideal thrilled India, and the pace of her 
progress was much accelerated. She burst forth 
into a new song, she began to dance to a new 
tune. 

The Bharat Mata became real to her children; 
they bowed before her with a new veneration. 
But when they closely watched her, they began to 
perceive how her lovely face has been spoilt by 
' poverty and exploitation ! 

In Mahatma Gandhi’s personality, these 
sentiments and aspirations found a new embodi- 
ment. He was the voice of the new India, his 
laughter was the laughter of his motherland, his 
cry was her cry. It was not always passible to 
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understand his methods nor his Jme of arguments ; 
but nobody can deny that, in India's recent 
history, no man has had so large a following; even 
most of those people who do not see eye to eye 
with him venerate and respect him. The reason 
for this universal recognition is apparent: he had 
touched a dormant chord, and India's whole 
being began to vibrate. 

The essence of Mahatma Gandhi’s massage 
was by no means confined to political life, inde- 
pendence was not only to be political indepen- 
dence. its range, likewise, included the economic 
and the social. 

While Gandhi was the chief influence in ( 
moulding India’s new outlook, Jawahar Lai 
Nehru also played an indispensably important 
part. There were also other leaders, such as 
Dr. Ansari, *Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Rajago- 
palachari and Rajender Parshad, who represented 
the same new spirit, and who gave most valuable 
help in leading India to the understanding of 
the main message of the Mahtama. There must 
remain a difference of opinion with regard to 
some of tbe activities in which Gandhiji or the 
Indian National Congress engaged themselves in 
the promotion of their plan of action: some 
serious mistakes were made. But even such mis- 
calculations did not make Gandhi less represen- 
tative of the prevalent temper of this time. 

He happened to reach the path of Indan 
political progress at a time of crisis and. and he 
became an instrument of the Providence to save 
India from following the ruinous policy of violent 
action. 


•The nine* of All Droibcri and Mr Jinnah himir 
can be well included in tint Im. (0 L.R R ) 
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III 

_* His {list and chief contribution to the Indian 
'life was to direct the energies of Indian patriots 
to constructive channels, from the barren and 
fruitless way of terrorism and violence. With 
the growth of national consciousness, there had 
grown a party of unbalanced and wilful youth who 
preached that India could only win her freedom 
by murder, arson or terrorism. For some time there 
were successive attempts, at intervals, of bomb 
throwing and other similar acts of political devilry. 
The Government tried to put down such outrages 
I by a heavy hand, and believing that these tragic 
! events were the logical outcome of the work of the 
L Political leaders who were, at that time, known 
iTs the Extremists, it pursued a policy of repres- 
sion and got all such leaders out of the way. 

* If the situation thus created had been allowed 
to dtift, and tf the providental man, Gandhi, bad 
not entered the arena at the crucial time, India 
might have gone a long way upon the road lead- 
ing to wanton suicide. The doctrine of Ahunsa 
(Non-Violence) not only saved India from much 
| misery, but it actually accelerated its political 
progress, for the spirit of self-ieliance and of 
; self-respect were thus fostered. Even for the 
actual political struggle, Gandhi forged new 
weapons, consistent with his Ahimsic philosophy, 
i It was not easy for the country either to under- 
stand the significance of this doctrine or put it 
; into practical effect. The common instruments 
1 through which the people can express their 
resentment are the press and platform. In 
self-governing democratic countries, public opi- 
; hion expressed through vote at the time of the 
, elections, also provide a powerful weapon in the^,. 
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hands of the people. India, however, has had a 
bureaucratic government so long that the 
and the platform have been the only means at 
the people's disposal. But even there, from time | 
to time, the liberty of the Press and the Platform 
have been seriously restricted. As a psychologi- 
cal sequence, Indians had acquired the habit oi 
using intemperate and excessive language. u> 
expressing their pent-up sentiments: such an 
atmosphere provides a congenial soil in which 
violence and terrorism easily germinate. _ I 
The earlier attempts of the Mahatma to give 
• practial shape to his philosophy of non-violence 
on a large scale, therefore, proved to be failures. 
At the very eve of bis decision to launch a no- 
payment of taxes campaign, at Bardoli, th£? 
disastrous and tragic not at Chauri Chaura cook 
place. He bad to retrace his steps, and hei 
published his remarkable confession. 

“God has been abundantly kind to me. He has 
warned me the third time that there is not as yet in India 
that truthful and non-violent atmosphere which, and which 
alone, can justify mass disobedience which can be at all 
described as civil which means gentle, truthful, humble, 
knowing, wilful yet loving. never criminal and hatefuL" 

"The bitterest humiliation is to-day." 

“In Civil Disobedience there should be no excitement. 
Civil Disobedience is a preparation for mute suffering". 

•‘I would advise those who are guilty and repentant, 
to hand themselves voluntarily to the Government for 
punishment, and make a clean confession, for they have 
injured the very cause they intended to serve." i 

In 1942. again a storm of sabotage and wan- 
ton destruction burst forth, soon after the 
arrest of Gandbiji and the Congress leaders- 
For this the Government ha's blamed the Indian 
National Congress. The Congress leaders, how- 
ever, aver that the Congress stood fast to its •* 
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guiding principle of non-violence. It is beyond 
the scope of this book to exoress any definite 
opinion on the subject, but the events of 1942 
i'd again prove that when people’s passions are 
aroused, it is not easy to restrain them from acts 
of violence. Had Gandhiji been free, his influ- 
ence would certainly have been on the refraining 
side and perhaps those tragic events might have 
been avoided. Those who participated in dasc- 
1 ardly crimes brought shame and ignominy not 
only upon their own beads, but also disgraced 
the country and the organisation to which they 
had paid theit lip-service. Aoart from these 
hours of defeat, India has been slowly and 
steadily learning the value of Ahimsa as applied 
to the larger life of the country. The leaders, 
of India, such as the Mahatma, Jawahar Lai 
fftehru and Maulana Abul Kalam Acad have 
been generally dignified m the use of their 
slanguage against the British Government, and 
under Gandhi’s influence the country is leanng to 
be more sober and responsible in the utterances of 
her leaders. 

Time is not far distant when full responsibility 
for government shall be transferred to Indian 
hands. All the bad habits which have been 
learnt during the alien rule, and in consequence 
of it, shall Dersist for a time. Exercise of such 
habits will considerably retard our progress*, 
indeed ample proof in suDport of this can be 
found in the history of the years. Gandhiji, 
^ therefore, has made his contribution, in this 
regard, at the pom of the greatest need of our 
country. 

IV 

The second, and equally important, contribu- 
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tion which Gandhiji has made to India is that he 
nas placed before the country a complete and 
comprehensive conception of Puma Swaraj 
l Complete Independence.) ^ 

Political emanicipation is not the goal, it is 
only a means. 


it, consist in the change of Government and 

/orm TK k 7 the p *°P ,e - that would be merely the 
icZZ, tJrf % h T aCe that 1 an > hankering after .s a definite 
h«rf ^ % f hC “/“?* and - therefore, a real changed 
f' ' 1 ' P a « d the people. 1 am certain that .c does 
H *5° r H,n J du * to d,scard 'he error of untourb- 
.* od hluslamanj to shed enmity and 
fr j CT,ds hiP as an eternal factor of a natursl 
if tbe cha,iha « the only universal mean* 

and *n«Hr for •“ 

nd nl n l 1 d £i5 Cedt ?S i ,e * oM t through non-violence 
T"“ ?' h *1 “'thod. Definite, mrcllrgent and free 
nit £° n ° f th 4i P«*«ttme. I hold as the 
substance The symbol, the transfer 
Sp into" tree"' * * S the seed truly laid must 


Thus more than any other leaders, he reeognis-4 
ed that pure assumption of power by the Indian 
people was not the summum bonum (the greatest 
good) nor was it the raison d’etra (reason for 
existence) of the Indian National Movement. 
Tne programme of Swaraj must include the 
inculcations of such virtues In the life of the 
counrry as discipline, self-denial, self-sacrifice, 
organising ability, confidence and courage. As a 
nation we had become disqualified, by our slave 
mentality and slavish habits, to sustain a system 
of self-government for our motherland. 

Prior to the advent of Gandbiji. the Congress 
was very largely a talking machine, a resolution* 
making body ; delegates from all over India met 
together, made strong speeches and dispersed. 

40 say this does not detract from the great 
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service which the early Congress leaders rendered 
to the country, nor is ir to belittle tne 
Congress itself for the results which it achieved 
i under the circumstances of those days. Congress, 

* in sDite of all its mistakes, and sins of commission 
and omission, has been a progressive organisation, 
its policy has been changing as the events have 
enfolded themselves. Gandhiji not only gave a 
new ideology to the country, but he also gave a 
new orientation to the programme of the Con- 
gress Swaraj was not political freedom, such 
freedom being only the first and the necessary 
step for the gradual realisation of Purna Swaraj 
in the life of the nation. India could not be 
.free, in a true sense, unless it could also break 
the chains of bondage that made India captive 
in social and economic spheres as well. 

^ Gandhiji, therefore, used his influence to 
make the Congress a more practical organisation, 
the Congress adopted a new constitution, even a 
four-ann3 membership, some other stringent con- 
ditions being also-prescribed. It was not possible 
for all the members of the Congress either fully 
to understand the underlying spiritual significance 
of this new development or to act upon those 
injunctions fearlessly and wholeheartedly. To the 
extent that the Congress had attracted to itself 
persons who were not fully prepared to act uo to 
the full implications of the pew Congress ideology 
the Congress was greatly handicapped in achiev- 
ing us purpose- It should also be recorded that 
some honest patriotic Indians did not find them- 
selves in agreement with all the mothods employ 
ed by the Congress for implementing it, 
programme, and, therefore, they had no other 
alternative but to serve their motherland in some 
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other way- For the active pursuance of hi 5 full 
programme, Gandhiji organised several ind e P cn * 
dent organisations ; this policy had dual advan- 
tage, namely, (1) the economic and the social t 
programme was not wholly submerged iP th e 
political sea of Congress activities ; (2) even non- 
Congressmen and non-political workers could he 
harnessed to the titanic task of national recon- 
struction. Four important organisations 
specially be mentioned, namely, the AIl-I n dia 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, All-India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, All-India Village Industries Association. ar *d 
All-India T’alimi Sangh- 

These Associations' represent the fourfold 
aspects of national policy. Opinions must differ 
with regard to the actual methods and policies* 
Gandhiji have had the first hand knowledge P 1 
the Western Civilisation, by his long sta f 
England, and then in South Africa he^bad $een 
its. evils, Like the other Eastern seers such a * 
Tagore and the poet Mohd. Iqbal, he considered 
his duty to warn the country against its attrac- 
tive glamour. In his real to protect the country 
from the ravages of aggressive methods of the 
West, he may have overshot the maik m certain 
aspects. Future India will have to use its c»wn 
discriminatory judgment in following Gandhi's 
complete programme. The world forces shall 'be 
inescapable. India can no longer live m isolation. 

She will have to adapt herself for meeting the 
new situations as they arise. But she will not go 
far wrong, if India holds fast to the mam princi- 
ples and essence of the Gandhian teaching ; his 
contribution to the Indian life is great indeed. 

More able and competent writers have 
examined Gandhian programme in greater deal 
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in earlier chapters of this book » our immediate 
purpose is to record that the ideal of Swataj laid 
before our eyes by Mahatma Gandhi is a compre- 
hensive one, and will call forth all that is best and 
noblest in use. 

The Hcmjcm Sevak Sangfi stands for the re- 
moval of untouchability which in the words of 
Mahatma Gandhi is a “heinous crime against 
humanity." He goes on to say that : 

“Ic has served no useful purpose and it has suppressed, 
as nothing else in Hinduism has, vast numbers of human race 
who are not only every bit as good as ourselves, but arc 
rendering in many walks of life an essential service to the 
country. It is a sin of which the sooner Hinduism purges 
itself the better ic is for itself, it is to be recognised ns an 
honourable and elevating religion. I Vnow no argument in 
favour of its retention and I have no hesitation in reject- 
ing scriptural authority of a doubtful character in order to 
iupport a sinful institution *’ 

For him the removal of untouchability was a 
distinctive prelude to Swaraj, for “it is a reform 
not to follow Swaraj but to precede it”. How 
can there be puma Swaraj if such denial of human 
rights ate to continue ? 

The All-India Spinners’ Association has as 
its aim the propagation of his teaching on Khadi. 
The weaDon of Swadeshi was forged in the days 
of the Partition of Bengal agitation. Its extensive 
acceptance, however, was largely beneficial to 
the capitalist, the managing director and share- 
holders of large textile mills. It was essentially a 
political weapon. The Khadi programme, how- 
ever, brought the benefits of Swadeshi to the 
doors of the poor peasant. Spinning wheel has 
become the standard symbol of Gandhism, and 
of the Indian National Congress. Spinning was to 
Mahatma, the test of discipline and. sacrifice, it 
was training in organisation and co-operation : 
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"Spinning wheel is a national necessity.” 

The All-Tndia Village Industries Association 
draws the attention of the country to the needs 
of the village. It has been experimenting with a 
view to the ''modernisation” of the simple village 
tools and “machinery. While Gandhiji is at times 
apt to minimise and even to ignore the facts th3t 
India cannot remain unaffected of some of the 
world forces, and that she can not build her 
economy in isolation, he has rendered invaluable 
service in reminding his country of the dangers 
that lie ahead as she follows in the wake of the 
Western Nations. Many economists will disagree 
with the Mahatma that the spinning wheel or 
improved village industries would remedy the 
economic ills of the country. Many honestly 
believe that the immediate Industrial Expansion 
is a smt qua non (an indispensable condition) of 
Indian progress. But the two aforraentiotxcd 
Associations emphatically warn the country lest 
all the evils of the Western Industrial Civilisation 
may come into India and rob India of some of the 
eternal values of her spiritual heritage Likewise 
the attention is drawn to the danger of the dis- 
ruption of the village life : 

Yfi. let the rich deride, the proud disdain. 

These simple blessinf* of the (only train. 

To eae more dear, conjenul to toy heart. 

One flame charm, than all the floss ot art. 


Ye Friends to truth. r« statesmen *bo survey. 

The rich tain's joys increase, the poor's decay. 

*Ti« your « to iud{«. how wide the limits stand. 
Between a splendid snd a happy land. 

The Gandhian conception of Swaraj, how- 
ever* definitively includes the economic rehsbtlt- 
tation of che people, whatever the merits or 
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demerits of any particular plan of achievement 
may be. 

The T'almi Sangh emohasises the necessity 
of an early establishment of a National System of 
Education. Without universal Education the 
full blast of puma Swara] could not be felt. 
Sargeant Scheme obtained its inspiration from 
the Wardha Scheme of Basic National Education 
which the T'alimi Sangh is promoting. Both the 
schemes agree that the system of education is 
not only to be extended to reach every child, but 
its nature and content must also be radically 
changed, so as to preoare citizens of future India, 
who will play their part honourably and well in 
the puma Swaraj, 

There can be no real Swaraj without mass 
awakening. The transference of power into the 
hands of Indian intelligentsia may be the first 
necessary step towards its realisation. Gandhiji 
has given to India a comprehensive picture of 
puma Swaraj ; he has also laid rightful emphasis 
upon the place of the common man in the pano- 
rama. He has shown us the way of reaching his 
heart of awakening, preparing and training bun 
for his destined place. 

V 

The third great contribution of Gandhiji to 
the Indian life is on the spiritual plane, the spiri- 
tualisation of Indian politics. He has saved India 
from falling into the abyss of Atheism ; he has 
helped her to consolidate, rather than to dis- 
sipate. her religious instincts. 

After Wotld War I. when all constructive pro- 
grammes had broken down, there was a spirit of 
frustration and futility abroad. Russia had sent 
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forth the slogan that “Religion is the opiate of 
the people." The Christian Church in Russia 
had adopted itself ro, and modelled itself upon, 
the political constitution of the nation, the degree 
of independence which it has enjoyed in its con- 
nection was in harmony with the prevailing 
temper in Russia. The autocratic principle. . 
iciDosed upon the people by its rulers was • 
recognized by the Church, and she willingly ' 
accepted absolute subjection to the State. Two, 
however, had become interdependent, and when 
the Bolshevik Revolution succeeded, it attributed 
some of the baneful aspects of the Czansr regime 
to the influence of religious sanction. The 
Marxian philosophy had already pinned its faith 
on the materialistic conception of history. With 
her new religion of Communism, as it was preach- 
ed at that time. Russia was ready to^ combat re- 
ligion. and to discard it as harmful : “The Church 
recognizes the existence of the spiritual principle. 
Communism denies it The Church believes in 
the living God. Creator of the world. Guiacr of 
its life and faith. Communism does not admit 
His existence : it belieses that the world was seif- 
organized and that no reasonable principles or 
purposes govern its history ” 

From Russia this pernicious doctrine permeat- 
ed everywhere. There is muen that is good and 
commendable in Communism, bur its denial of 
God was its weakest point Under ibis influence 
the young men and women of India also began to 
lose their faith in God In the onward march of 
Nationalism, religion appeared as a bulwark of 
conservatism ; each religious community also 
claimed to be a separate civil community and 
began to demand separate rights for itself. To 
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the younger generation, therefore, religion became 
an anathema. 

It was at this stage that Gandhi came on the 
scene, with his unshakeable faith in God, and 
withjhis abounding optimism, due to that faith. 
He, therefore, laid a fresh stress upon Morality 
and Truth. His autobiography is called “Experi- 
ments with Truth.” Rev. Filop-Miller describes 
him as “The Holy Man." A chapter in the late 
Bishop Chitamber's book on Gandhi, is entitled 
"India’s Noblest Son*" He will be known to 
history not as a politician, but as a religious man. 
At this stage of India’s development, India needed 
a voice that will call her to keep her ancient 
trust in God intact. 

"The world docs not quarrel with those who have a 
true faith in God and who understand the true nature of 
rctigion. Religion does not mean merely offering one’s 
namss or going to the temple But it means knowledge of 
one’s self and knowledge of God ” 

In many ways religion has become perverse 
in India: and it needs to be purified. Ana yet 
it is only on the spiritual rock that the founda- 
tion of puma Su'araj can be truly laid, and the 
Mahatma has proclaimed this to India. 

VI 

The fourth contribution which Mahatmaji 
has made to India is that he has raised the status 
of India in the eyes of the world : India now 
occupies a place m the thoughts of the world. 
Thctc is no doubt that India's share m World 
Wars I & II has won Cor her a place in the coun- 
cils of the world but after all she is only a subject 
nation In India, the full implications of this 
fact may not be fully appreciated, but when an 
Indian sojourns in foreign lands, he begins to 
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feel actually the abjectness and the 6egT^ atl0n 
of his country's position. 

The name and fame of Gandh/ji is F noVP . n 
everywhere, and the newness of his mes$ a £® ,s 
appreciated in many quarters. Fortunately thete 
have also been ocher 'Indian leaders who have 
done a great deal to duc India on the map, parti- 
cularly Tagore and Nehru. But Gandhi’S con- 
tribution in this regard remains outstanding- 
China a book on Gandhi has been one of the 
best sellers. In many outside countries they 
speak of India as Gandhi's land and an Indian i s 
asked. Do you come from Gandhi’s country ? 

On the Indian side, there has been consider- 
able increase of self-reliance and self-reipect. 
Thus India is being gradually prepared to tahe 
her place amongst the nations of the world /n 
this aspect of Indian life, the more intensive 
influence has been that of Pandit Jawabat Lai 
"Nehru. "Providence bad giited id India two sucn 
great leaders who, in many ways, supolement .to 
each other. The Pandits greatest contribution 
to Indi3. perhaps, has yet to be made. The at- 
tention of Gandhiji has been very largely fixed 
upon the inner life of India ; he has worked for 
puma Swaraj primarily for the sake of India. 
Jawahar has been more deeply conscious of Inch 3 ’* 
place in the world, and of outward force* a * 
reacting upon India. Both have seen the full 
picture, only Mahatma has emphasised the P* 1 *. 
Pandit the other. 

VII 

All the ideas which Gandhi has made as the 
basis of his political system are rooted in bis 
humanity, rvbich is so deeply hound up with the 
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misery of his people. They have grown out of 
his own heart-breakmg experiences. The condi- 
tions cannot be effectively changed until there 
is reform within. But the pressure for this must 
come from both ends, i e. t national and interna- 
tional. On both these fronts, the _ Mahatma has 
made a living and unique contribution to this 
country. On the home front, be has galvanized 
India into unprecedented action, on the outward 
front, he has raised India to a position of honour 
and recognition. No doubt, in his pracrica! 
strategy, it would appear as he has made some 
serious blunders but the advantages that have 
accrued to India through his life, work and teach- 
ings far outweigh the temnotary set-backs which 
may possiblly be due to any error of judgment 
in the practical statecraft. 

Ever since its birth, Indian Nationalism has 
been an onrushing force. Its growth has been 
steady, though the pendulum has moved to and 
fro, from time to time. In the history of the 
last hundred years, there have been periods of 
elation, as well as of desolation and despair. At 
times it appeared as if our desired destiny was 
within our gtasp, at other occasions it seemed to 
have receded to a great distance. This is inevit- 
able m the life of nations, it is in accordance with 
human law of life. But it cannot be denied that 
India, whether passing through a storm or sailing 
upon peaceful waters has been moving forward, 
sometime at a pace which made our heads dizzy, 
sometime at the speed of a snail hardly per- 
ceptible. 

One thing, however, is clear that the merciful 
Divine hand has been at work throughout this 
period. India has been blessed by the efficient 
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and devoted service of a large number - of her 
patriotic sons and daughters. As we look back 
upon the panorama of.these years, we see a long 
row of patriotic men who have served India well, 
and sacrificed for her nobly, according to their 
Jight and leading. We t discern , four different 
stages of development, in each we find one cower- 
ing personality, embodying himself, in a peculiar 

way, the aspirations and longings of that parti- 
cular period. Almost in each case the outstanding 
.leader is suDported by'one dr two other strong 
persons. As we look we.see four figures at the 
hand of each coJumn./Raja Ram Mohan Rai. 
Uadabhoy Naoroji, Gqpal Krishna Gobhale and 
Mohandas Raram Chand Gandhi — greatest of ' 
them is Gandhi. 



